■■  •  «  «  •  f  _  administration  back  into  power. 

Press  Aided  in  Crushing  Defeat  ” 

f  -  _ _ _ ^  ^  __  1  •  _  port  the  newspapers  helped  to  crys- 

1  JT  I  I  talUze  the  public  sentiment  that  was 

iM  VAaJLAXXA\AAA  y  Jr  WLWLX  VAXWL  already  running  strongly  in  the  di¬ 

rection  of  Fusion.  Thus  while  the 

iViT  • _ T\  O  _  —t.  j  HiT  •  n  newspapers  were  a  factor  I  still  be- 

Majonty  of  Dailies  Supported  Mayor  s  Re-  neve  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of  his 

.  •iikT  ^  •  TV  TTi.  >11  ticket  would  have  won  handily  with- 

elecuon,  with  None  Opposing  Him  Editorially  out  any  newspaper  support.  The  tide 

for  good  government  in  New  York  is 

. .  .  Acres  of  Newsprint  Featured  Dewey  e!S.n7i°w^^“r?or 

machines. 

WITH  THE  SMASHING  DEFEAT  of  either  supported  the  Tiger,  or  at  least  loid,  and  the  Post,  evening,  waged  a  “The  Post  did  no  stunting  in  this 
Tammany  and  other  anti-Fusion  were  not  openly  attacking,  slowly  grim  fight.  The  Times  and  the  Her-  campaign,  lending  its  support  chiefly 
candidates  at  the  polls  Tuesday,  the  shifted  their  editorial  attitude  until  aid  Tribune,  in  more  conservative  through  editorials,  cartoons  and  en- 
majority  of  New  York  City  newspa-  in  the  present  can.paign  not  one  of  fashion,  gave  strong  editorial  support  dorsements  of  candidates  for  minor 
pars  reached  a  peak  of  editorial  the  nine  Elnglish  language  dailies  of  to  the  LaGuardia  candidates.  Brook-  offices  which  were  determined  only 
achievement  they  have  been  driving  the  city  was  opposing  the  LaGuardia  lyn  Eagle  also  gave  its  full  support,  after  long  and  careful  research.” 
toward  for  many  years.  Year  in  and  ticket.  Three  papers  were  neutral —  Although  many  powerful  forces  Cleveland  Rodgers,  editor,  Brooklyn 

year  out  through  the  heyday  of  Tam-  the  New  York  Sun,  evening,  the  tab-  were  at  work  to  achieve  the  re-  Eagle:  “The  Brooklyn  Eagle  shares 
many  ascendancy,  through  the  Sea-  loid  Mirror,  morning,  and  the  Jour-  election  of  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  the  the  view  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
bury  investigations  which  were  its  7ial- American,  the  latter  both  owned  triumph  of  other  Fusion  candidates.  New  York  City  newspapers,  by  their 
downfall,  and  through  Mayor  La-  by  W.  R.  Hearst.  the  part  played  by  the  daily  news-  vigorous  support  of  the  LaGuardia 

Guardia’s  four  years  in  City  Hall  a  Swinging  from  their  heels  with  all  papers  was  of  prime  importance.  Not  ticket,  helped  win  the  victory  over 


support.  The  detailed  story  of  La- 
Guaidia’s  administration  of  city  af¬ 
fairs  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  racket 
prosecution  victories  covered  acres  of 
newsprint. 

Editorials,  Cartoons 
Along  with  the  news  went  stirring 
editorials  and  slashing  cartoons  which 
drove  home  the  idea  that  in  order  to 
maintain  clean  government  LaGuardia 
and  Dewey  must  be  elected.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  re¬ 
form  mayor  had  been  elected  for  a 
second  term  and  the  first  time  in  20 
years  that  Tammany  has  not  held  con¬ 
trol  of  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  New  York  County. 

New  York  dailies,  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  influmce  of  newspapers 
in  the  election,  replied  as  follows: 

Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor.  New  York 
Post:  “Five  of  the  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Manhattan  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  Mayor  LaGuardia,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
Fusion  candidates. 

“The  Labor-Fusion- Republican  com¬ 
bination  has  no  political  machine  so  it 
is  obvious  that  the  majority  was 
rolled  up  through  the  individual  de¬ 
sire  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
dependent  voters  to  put  the  LaGuardia 


'law  York  World-Telagram  the  Tuesday  rout  of  Tammany  marked  the 
a  long  campaign  stretching  back  to  his  days  on  the  old  New  York 
Kirby  has  never  exceeded  in  satiric  power  the  work  he  did  in 
lampooning  Tammany  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
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Buffalo  Contract 
Lists  Causes 
For  Dismissal 

Courier-Express  Editorial 
Agreement  Cites  “Just  and 
Sufficient  Causes" 

In  the  contract  signed  Oct.  27  be¬ 
tween  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  and  the  Independent  Editorial 
Federation,  which  was  reported  Oct. 
30  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  “just  and 
sufficient  cause”  for  dismissal  ranges 
from  “habitual  addiction  to  the  use  of 
morphine,  cocaine  or  other  drugs  or 
alcoholic  liquors,”  to  “contraction  of 
any  disease  or  bodily  ailment  consti¬ 
tuting  a  menace  to  the  health  of  fellow 
workers  or  constituting  a  nuisance.” 

The  paragraph  in  the  contract  ex¬ 
plaining  these  causes  covers  almost  a 
complete  page.  Employes  dismissed 
for  these  reasons  receive  no  dismissal 
indemnity.  The  paragraph  follows: 
“The  term  ‘just  and  sufficient  cause’ 
as  employed  in  this  contract  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  habitual  addiction  to 
the  use  of  morphine,  cocaine  or  other 
drugs  having  similar  effect,  or  alco¬ 
holic  liquors;  gross  ignorance  or  in¬ 
efficiency  in  the  newspaper  profession; 
grossly  immoral  conduct;  conviction 
of  a  felony;  wilful  destruction  or 
damaging  of  company  property;  theft 
of  company  property;  defrauding  of 
the  company  by  means  of  wilfully 
falsified  salary  or  expense  vouchers  or 
other  means;  engagement  for  remu¬ 
neration  in  any  activity  not  directly 
related  to  the  operation  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  without  express  author¬ 
ity  from  the  management;  wilful  and 
malicious  involution  of  the  Courier- 
flxpress  in  a  libel  action  or  actions, 
or  potential  libel  action  or  actions; 
the  act  of  demanding  or  inviting  pay¬ 
ment  in  money  or  other  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  publication  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  any  article  or  articles  or 
picture  or  pictures  in  the  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  the  Courier-Express; 
the  act  of  borrowing  money  or  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  unsecured  loans  from  per¬ 
sons  or  person  the  result  of  which 
may  influence  the  handling  or  presen¬ 
tation  of  news. 

Refvtal  to  Obey  Orders 

"Wilful  refusal  to  obey  the  properly 
issued  orders  of  a  superior  and  all 
other  acts  of  wilful  insubordination; 
furnishing  to  a  rival  newspaper  for 
money  or  any  valuable  consideration 
of  news  or  news  pictures  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  Courier-Express; 
contraction  of  any  disease  or  bodily 
ailment  constituting  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  fellow  workers  or  constitut¬ 
ing  a  nuisance;  wilful  tampering  or 
interference  in  any  form  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  orderly  operation  of  any  of 
the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
Courier-Express,  or  its  news  wires, 
teletype  equipment  and  telegraph  fa¬ 
cilities,  with  a  view  of  hindering,  im¬ 
pairing  or  terminating  the  functions 
of  said  equipment  and  accommoda¬ 
tions;  every  other  form  of  sabotage; 
striking  or  otherwise  physically  at¬ 
tacking  any  other  employe;  theft  of 
the  property  of  any  fellow  employe.” 

Employes  dismissed  for  reasons 
other  than  those  listed  above  receive 
dismissal  indemnities  of  one  week’s 
salary  for  every  year  of  service, 
based  on  salary  being  received  at 
dismissal. 

"A"  a«d  "B"  Roporters 

The  five-day,  40-hour  week  was  in¬ 
stalled  with  minimum  wages.  Re¬ 
porters  are  classified  into  junior  re¬ 
porters  and  experienced  reporters.  The 
first  class  receives  $20  the  first  year. 


$25  the  second,  $30  the  third,  $35  the 
fourth  and  $40  the  fifth  year.  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  grade  “A”  and  grade  “B.”  “The 
grades  to  be  determined  by  the  man¬ 
agement,”  the  contract  states. 

Minimum  for  “B”  grade  is  $45  and 
for  “A”  grade,  $52.50  per  week. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that 
any  employe  dismissed,  discharged  or 
suspended  for  “just  and  sufficient 
cause”  may  demand  a  hearing  of  the 
charge  before  the  executive  and  nego¬ 
tiating  board  of  his  union.  The  hear¬ 
ing  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  newspaper 
management  on  the  case. 

■ 

Duke  Mum;  Press  Plans 
For  Visit  Held  Up 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  at  New  York  for 
an  American  visit  less  than  a  week 
away,  newspaper  editors  are  antici¬ 
pating  one  of  the  best  circulation  pull¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  year.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Duke’s  failure  to  disclose 
his  itinerary,  definite  plans  have  not 
yet  been  made  for  coverage  of  his 
trip  across  the  country.  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  named 
to  handle  the  Duke’s  press  relations, 
has  held  press  conferences  twice  daily 
for  the  past  week,  but  reporters  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  Duke’s  plans. 

Samuel  Fuson,  handling  the  work 
for  Kudner,  Inc.,  said  adequate  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  for  the  press 
at  the  time  of  the  Duke’s  arrival. 
During  the  visit  Mr.  Fuson  will  ar¬ 
range  for  interviews  and  will  pass  out 
press  releases  where  necessary,  to 
make  the  assignment  easier  for  re¬ 
porters. 

The  U.  S.  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  reported  Wednesday  that 
requests  have  already  begim  to  come 
in  for  space  on  the  cutter  that  will 
carry  the  press  contingent  down  the 
Bay  to  meet  the  Bremen  Nov.  11. 


ABITIBI  BONDS  UPHELD 

(By  telegraph  to  Editus  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Oct.  3  — Justice  A.  G. 
Kingstone  ruled  in  Ontario  Supreme 
Court  today  that  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  are  valid  and  that  Montreal 
Trust  Co.,  as  holders  of  the  mortgage, 
is  entitled  to  a  first  charge  on  Abitibi 
assets. 


Wounded  Writer  Returns 

Anthony  Billingham,  New  York 
Times,  correspondent,  his  left  arm  still 
in  a  sling  after  being  wounded  in  one 
of  the  first  Shanghai  bombings,  shown 
after  arrival  on  the  Hawaii  Clipper  at 
Alameda,  Cal.,  last  week.  He  is  being 
greeted  by  Mrs.  Kitty  Bradbury,  of 
Los  Angeles,  mother  of  Hallet  Abend, 
Billingham’s  Shanghai  chief  who 
helped  pull  him  out  of  the  wreckage 
of  Sincere’s  department  store  after  the 
bomb  hit.  Billingham  came  on  to  New 
York  where  he  is  to  receive  medical 
treatment  for  his  arm.  He  was  not 
expected  to  live  when  first  wounded. 
The  correspondent,  in  a  Times  inter¬ 
view,  said  the  Chinese  are  trying  to 
keep  the  fighting  near  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Settlement  in  Shanghai  to  keep 
world  interest  centered  on  the  conflict. 
“Japan  will  not  be  satisfied  imtil  she 
has  conquered  the  Northeast  Prov¬ 
inces  and  demilitarized  the  Shanghai 
zone  for  at  least  80  miles  by  either  de¬ 
stroying  or  driving  back  the  Chinese 
troops,”  he  said.  “They  are  determined 
apparently  to  wipe  out  the  Chinese 
bases,  perhaps  even  to  destroy  Nan¬ 
king.” 

■ 

POST  PICTURE  OFFER 

The  New  York  Post  is  offering  its 
readers  reproductions  of  “eight  price¬ 
less  paintings  from  the  $10,000,000  col¬ 
lection”  of  the  works  of  Vincent  Van 
Gogh,  suitable  for  framing.  A  reser¬ 
vation  form  and  48  daily  coupons  en¬ 
titling  readers  to  the  reproductions 
upon  payment  of  93  cents  are  being 
used. 


INTERTYPE  EARNINGS  UP  RATLLTF.  TO  SPEAK 


Intertype  Corporation,  in  a  con¬ 
solidated  statement,  reported  this 
week  its  net  earnings  for  three  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1937,  were  $91,827.50. 
Net  earnings  for  the  same  period  in 
1936  were  $83,995.93. 


The  annual  Kansas  Newspaper 
Round  Tables  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  will  be  held  Nov.  13.  The 
principal  speaker  will  be  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions. 
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ANPA  Fights 
Arizona's  Power 
To  Tax  Press 

Elisha  Hanson  Appeals  to 
Federal  Court  Against 
License  and  Tax  Law 

Attacking  Arizona’s  sales  tax  which 
levies  a  one  pier  cent  tax  on  the  gros 
income  of  newspapers,  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Tuesday 
charged  that  the  power  of  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  tax  the  press  is  “a  power  to 
destroy.” 

If  the  law  is  upheld,  Mr.  Hanson 
told  the  three-judge  Federal  Court  in 
Phoenix,  the  Legislature  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  the  power  to  control  the  press 
of  the  state,  “even  to  destroy  it.” 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  privilege  salit^ 
tax,  such  as  the  one  in  effect  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  is  “a  condition  precedent  to  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper,”  and  if 
found  valid  the  Legislature  “can  lay 
down  any  other  condition  it  de¬ 
sires.” 

Justice  of  Tax  Questioned 

The  rate  might  be  increased,  he  said, 
“even  to  the  extent  of  confiscating  the 
entire  gross  income  of  the  press.”  In 
such  an  instance,  he  continued,  the 
courts  would  be  without  authority  to 
review  the  justice  of  the  tax,  but  only 
the  question  of  power. 

He  asserted  the  newspapers  were 
not  attempting  to  escape  the  burden 
of  taxation,  but  were  defending  the 
right  of  the  people  to  enjoy  a  free 
press. 

Under  provisions  of  the  law,  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  opierate  beyond  the 
twentieth  day  of  a  month  without 
paying  the  tax  for  the  preceding 
month.  A  license  also  is  required 
It  can  be  revoked  imless  the  tax  is 
paid. 

Publisher  Started  Suit 

The  hearing  Nov.  2  was  on  an  orig¬ 
inal  action  brought  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette.  Filing  of  the  suit,  whidi 
seeks  an  injunction  against  the  State 
Tax  Commission,  followed  defeat  of  a 
similar  action  in  the  State  courts 
which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review. 

The  new  suit  raises  only  the  issue 
of  press  freedom. 

The  Attorney  General,  representing 
the  Tax  Commission,  challenged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  on 
the  grounds  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  that  no  Federal  issue  was  in¬ 
volved. 

■ 

BUYS  SHARE  IN  PAPERS 

Half  interest  in  the  Cherokee  (la.) 
Daily  Times  and  Cherokee  Weehly 
Chief  has  been  sold  by  Paul  H.  Cas¬ 
well  of  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citize* 
to  Willis  W.  Mercer  and  State  Rep 
Leroy  S.  Mercer  of  Iowa  City,  and 
W.  E.  Bywater,  Tipton,  la.  Justin 
Berry,  half  owner  of  the  two  publica¬ 
tions  with  Caswell,  will  retain  hh 
interests. 

■ 

FALL  RADIO  SECTION 

Coming  of  the  fall  broadcasting  sea¬ 
son  was  marked  recently  by  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  with  a  12* 
page  section  containing  radio  news, 
ads  of  dealers  in  radio  sets,  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  fall  programs  by  sta¬ 
tion  WHP,  Harrisburg.  The  section 
was  prepared  jointly  by  the  Te^ 
graph  and  by  the  radio  station 
WHP. 


for  many  years.  The  Scranton  Trib¬ 
une  has  had  a  similar  page  operating, 
for  more  than  15  years. 

Some  newspapers  lean  upon  special 
page  firms  to  develop  and  handle  these 
promotions.  More  than  a  dozen  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  have  been  doing  this 
type  of  selling  for  20  years  and  longer. 
Other  newspapers  handle  special  page 
sales  through  their  own  men. 


Sound  Special  Pages  Help 
Build  Up  Small  Advertisers 


Many  Papers  Find  Consistent  Linage  in  Them 
Real  Reader  Interest,  Real  Results  to 
Business  Man,  Are  the  Essentials 


By  EDWARD  KAHN 


pages  as  from  a  plague,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  that  turn  special  pages  to  useful 
purposes. 

Special  pages  always  have  been  a 
moot  question  to  newspapers.  Should 
they  ^  published,  thus  incurring  a 
possible  stream  of  petty  grief?  Should 
they  be  avoided,  thus  passing  by  prof¬ 
itable  linage,  especially  on  days  when 
page  space  runs  light? 

There  are  sensible  solutions  to  both 
problems:  Develop  pages  with  prac¬ 
tical  merchandising  ideas,  to  serve 
particular  groups  of  business.  Tele¬ 
phone  directories  list  more  than  seven 
hundred  separate  classifications.  Run- 
of-the-paper  does  not  answer  every 
advertiser’s  problem. 

Cultivate  special  linage  with  the 
same  patience  exerted  in  building 
regular  display  advertising.  The 
smaller  firm,  logical  prospect  for  spe¬ 
cial  pages,  usually  lacks  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  advertising.  It 
requires  much  time  to  cultivate  these 
one-,  two-  and  three-inch  users.  But 
from  this  group  come  your  later  pros¬ 
perous  retailers. 

The  firm  with  only  a  few  dollars  to 
invest  in  advertising  has  no  expert 
advisors  on  sales  promotion.  Its  in¬ 
formation  and  encouragement  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  must  come  necessarily  from 
the  various  salesmen.  Newspaper 
staff  men  must  be  prepared  to  pro¬ 
vide  ideas  and  reasons  for  using  news¬ 
papers,  as  against  competing  media. 
One-inch  advertisers  deserve  the  same 
planning  and  attention  as  large-space 
buyers.  Special  pages  permit  such 
service  at  low  sales  cost.  There  is 
much  potential  revenue  here. 

Muit  Have  Sound  Idea 

Eldit  sp>ecial  pages  with  care  and 
thought.  Design  them  to  win  and  hold 
reader  interest  and  thus  perpetuate 
their  mission.  The  regular  women’s 
pages  illustrate  this  point.  Cooking 
recipes,  social  notes,  child  behavior, 
other  items  of  pertinent  interest  at¬ 
tract  and  sustain  women’s  attention. 
Special  pages  likewise  can  spotlight 
reader-following  by  dramatizing  the 
news  angles  inherent  in  advertising. 

Many  newspapers  made  the  mistake 
in  the  past  of  smelling  easy  money. 
Too  often,  special  pages  were  origi¬ 
nated  and  sold,  widiout  containing  a 
lelevant  idea.  Lack  of  reader-re¬ 
sponse  revealed  the  absence  of  bona 
fide  appeal.  If  readers  couldn’t 
be  attracted,  shoppers  and  buyers 
couldn’t  be  created.  Scatter-brained 
page  ideas  dissolved  of  their  own 
weakness.  Prospects  sensed  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  seeking  results  through  such 
pages. 


ment  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has 
been  serving  for 
IB  n  two  years  as  ex- 

jKfl  ecutive  editor, 

was  effective 

The  post  of 
general  manager 
has  been  unfilled 
since  the  Fail  of 
- 1935  when  W.  H. 

Paul  C.  Smith  B-  Fowler  re¬ 

signed  from  the 
Chronicle  to  devote  himself  to  private 
business  interests. 

Mr.  Smith  represented  Mr.  Cameron 
during  the  summer  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  in  Europe.  His  elevation 
in  title  is  therefore  more  a  symbol  of 
recognition  of  his  past  efforts  than  an 
entry  into  new  activities. 

Former  Reporter 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Chronicle  in 
1931  as  a  financial  reporter.  He  be¬ 
came  financial  editor  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  bank  closings  in  1933  and  the 
post  of  executive  editor  was  created 
for  him  in  1935. 

But  28  years  old,  Mr.  Smith  was 
unable  to  continue  his  education  be¬ 
yond  high  school.  He  has  turned  his 
hand  to  practically  every  type  of  hard 
labor.  Determined  on  a  newspaper 
career,  Mr.  Smith  chose  the  expedient 
of  working  in  a  brokerage  office  in 
San  Francisco  as  a  preparation  for 
financial  reporting. 
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Ransom  Bills  Found 
By  Chicago  American 

One  day  following  publication  of  a 
promise  to  pay  $100  to  any  person 
who  brought  one  of  the  Ross  ransom 
bills  into  the  offices  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  the  paper  was 
credited  with  finding  the  first  of  the 
bills.  A  second  was  brought  to  the 
paper  in  less  than  a  week. 

In  an  eight-column  box  above  the 
page  one  masthead  the  American 
printed  the  notice  to  pay  the  reward. 
A  full  inside  page  listed  the  numbers 
of  all  ransom  bills  in  6-point  type. 

The  newspaper  received  a  telephone 
call  Oct.  21  from  a  woman  who  stated 
she  had  one  of  the  bills.  She  was 
asked  to  bring  it  to  the  Hearst 
Building  where  it  was  checked  and 
found  authentic.  The  paper  splashed 
the  story  of  the  bill’s  finding  with  an 
eight-column  head.  The  daily  put 
out  an  extra  Oct.  26  when  the  second 
bill  turned  up. 


commercial  ACTivmEs  < 


BUYS  HALF  INTEREST 

Sale  of  the  J.  W.  Weir  half  interest 
in  the  Westwood  Hills  (Cal.)  News- 
Press  to  Morgan  Coe,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Herington  (Kan.)  Times,  was 
effective  Nov.  1.  The  negotiations  were 
concluded  through  M.  C.  Moore, 
newspaper  broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


This  Business  Review  page,  which  has  run 
twice  a  week  for  years  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  contains  63  small  adver¬ 
tisements. 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

World-Telegram 
Adopts 
Streamlining 

First  N.  Y.  Daily  to  Chang« 
to  Modem  Dress  .  .  .  Diifer. 
exit  Head  Style  and  Ty|)e 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 

adopted  a  streamlined  style  wi^  iti 
issue  of  Nov.  4  and  thus  became  the 


the  following  Tuesday  to  finish  the 
yam,”  Alexander  says.  “I  shipped  it 
to  the  Post  and  headed  Blast  immedi¬ 
ately  with  my  son  and  my  wife,  Helen. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  the  day  after 
Labor  Day  and  the  following  morning 
I  got  a  wire  from  Wesley  W.  Stout, 
the  Post  editor,  telling  m3  ‘It’s  a  buy.’  ” 

Gives  Son  Transfotion 
Young  Alexander  is  now  in  a  125- 
pound  cast  designed  to  straighten  his 
spine,  following  two  operations  by 
’The  crippled  12-year-old  son  of  Dr.  Farrell.  He  will  be  in  the  hospital 

Nashville  Tennessean  columnist  T.  H.  until  Feb.  1  at  least.  Oct.  29  Alex- 

AJexander  may  one  day  walk  and  ander  gave  his  son  nearly  a  pint  of 

_  play  as  a  normal  blood  after  the  second  operation. 

B  boy  because  his  During  Alexander’s  prolonged  stay 

H  father  finally  in  New  York  he  is  receiving  full  pay 

I  broke  the  au-  finm  the  Tennessean.  Silliman  Evans,  ^  illvrKrpTT  DPOlV/ff’^TPC! 

■  thentic,  inside  publisher,  is  giving  further  aid  by  ^ 

n  story  of  the  supplying  Alexander  with  due  bills.  5  ROCHESTER  AIDS 

y  madcap  attempt  At  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  v,„c4n«»sQ  ovocutivoc  of  thp 

I  by  eight  Ameri-  jre  .•  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  At  cS^tt  to  Roehest„. 

■  can  officers  and  Christmas  they  plan  a  big  celebration  n.  Y.,  were  promoted  effective  Nov.  1. 
■  doughboys  to  for  the  boy  at  the  hospital.  Another  w  xt  i  »»  u  rre-  rr  •  j 
I  k  i  d  n  a  p  t  h  e  son,  “The  Biggest  Little  Boy,”  David,  ^  Neal  Murphy,  Times-Umon  ad- 

I  Kaiser  from  his  22,  recently  became  local  circulation  vertismg  manager,  ass^^  the  bi^i- 

I  Dutch  refuge  af-  manager  at  Daytona  Beach  for  Curtis  m^agership  of  the  Democrat  & 

- ®  ter  the  Armistice  Publishing  Co.  Chronicle.  Lynn  N.  Bitner  national 

T.  H.  AI.K.nd.r  and  deliver  him  Aided  by  Publisher 

tn  ProciHpnt  wii  *ioeo  «»/  ruoiiievr  succeeded  Mr.  Murphy  on  the  Times- 

son  in  Paris  lo  rresiuem  wii-  Alexander  has  discontinued  his  daily  Union  and  Irving  H.  Fitch,  Times- 

column  in  the  Tennessean  temporarily  Union  advertising  salesman,  succeeded 
se^^™  Zion  yUeLiIer  Mr.  Bitner.  Albert  W.  Fell,  business 

through  a  long  grim  battle  against  the  manager  of  the  Democrat  &  Chron- 

ravages  of  infantile  naralvsis  this  and  has  con-  idg  has  been  assigned  other  duties 

3“retaLi  ^0tsd;-lR«.konSo"_smcem2.  Be-  ta  ,h,  Gannett  organiaation,  K  H 

the  story  behind  his  story  of  the  ill-  J  on  the  Davenport,  general  manager  of  toth 

starred  abduction  plot  published  in  ^  a^ounced  Samuel  A. 

the  Oct.  23  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  vacation.  Schwarz,  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ad- 

p  Alexanders  Kaiser  story  will  be  vertismg  manager,  has  become  assis- 

„  ,  ,.  .  featured  in  Robert  Ripley’s  “Believe  It  tant  business  manager  in  charge  of 

Bulletins  on  the  boy  s  conditmn  are  or  Not”  broadcast  over  WEAF  and  the  advertising  for  that  paper, 
being  published  daily  in  Nashville.  He  NBC  red  network  this  Saturday  night.  ioinegt  the  r'nnnott 

is  known  there  and  throughout  Ten-  Sergeant  Owen  Johnston  will  anoear  jomed  the  Gannett 

r,es.see  as  the  ‘T  ittle^t  T  ittle  Rov  ”  a  -I?  u-  1  appear  jg2o  he  orgamzed  a 

r.essee  as  me  i.auiesi  i.Jtue  uoy,  a  with  him  on  the  program.  ~ _ 

familiar  character  in  Alexander’s  col-  Colonel  Luke  Lea,  former  publisher  He  and  n^ 

umn,  I  Reckon  So.”  Seven  barrels  of  of  the  Tennessean,  was  leader  of  the  advertieinv  for  a  while  and 

letters  in  the  Alexanders’  cellar  attest  kidnan  narty.  advertising  for  a  while,  and 

the  place  he  has  won  in  the  hearts  of  ■  ^mocrat  &  Chronicle  was 

his  father’s  readers  since  the  lovable  CTPFK  VTT  TMPr>  added  to  the  ^oup,  he  became  as- 

lad  was  stricken  with  poUomyelitis  at  ;3lHr.iyyiLir4£JJ  sistant  advertising  manager  for  both 

the  age  of  five  in  1930.  The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib-  papers. 

$1  500  from  Pott  went  streamlined  chang-  ® 

The  $1,500  Alexander  received  from  .(j£g‘!^naSatr?rom^ghr"to  OKLA.  PAPERS  APPOINT 
the  Post  tog^er  with  $1,500  addi-  six  columns.  Deck?  on  headline?  have  The  Guthrie  (Okla.)  State  Register 
/-k"  •  ?  t  f  •  1  ^  been  eliminated  with  two  columns  on  and  Guthrie  News  have  appointed 

Chronicle  for  Bntish  serial  rights  and  reserved  Newspaper  Associates,  Inc.,  as  na- 

from  Readers  Digest  for  me  story s  news  flashes.  Floyd  J.  Miller  tional  advertising  representatives,  ef- 

pubhcation,  have  financed  for  the  is  general  manager.  fective  immediately, 

present  the  columnists  attempt  to 

save  his  son’s  life.  But  the  financial  '  - 

outlook  was  not  so  bright  last  spring  _ 

when  he  began  to  dig  out  the  Kaiser 

yam  which  “made  the  A.  E.  F.  rock  ^  f 

with  Homeric  laughter.”  J  M fcl 

Near  Alexander’s  farm  at  Franklin,  ^  i  ^ 

Tenn.,  live  three  principals  of  the  ,9  J”  dP  .rlra 

Kaiser  escapade.  Captain  Thomas  P. 

Henderson  and  Sergeants  Dan  Reilly  '’3^ 

and  Owen  Johnston.  From  them  he  >|i8m 

obtained  many  details  and  the  Post 

said  it  would  use  the  story.  ’The  for-  ^ 

mer  A.  E.  F.  men  refused  to  release  &  !iBG*Sl  ^Bfe 

it,  however  when  they  learned  the  U 

magazine  wanted  it  done  in  half- 

burlesque 

So  matters  until  August.  Dr. 

R.  Wallace  Billington  de- 

cided  the  boy  undergo  two 

operations  by  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Farrell, 

noted  chief  of  staff  of  Orthopedic  ^  _ _ _  ^  ^ 

Hospital  in  New  York,  to  cure  the  DISPLAY  BOARDS  EXPEDITE  PHOTO  SELECTION 

growing  spine  curvature.  Chicago  Tribune  photo  display  boards  used  to  facilitate  selection  of  new  pictures. 

OPDOtltlon  MelH  Away  right:  Wallace  Abbey,  picture  editor;  Horace  Hodgson,  assistant  night  editor; 

”  ^  ^  Prmnklifi  ^4iip<4u  y4Bw  r>i4w  b^i4ap*  Jifk^  Dar  IuIavwbII  abwc  ap4i4ap  Pkil  Ifinclmu 


Kaiser  Sto^ 

Aids  Stricken 
Son  of  Writer 

Cdnap  Attempt  Article 
Brings  $3,000  to  Save 
Life  of  T.  H.  Alexander,  Jr, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  11-14— Sifpna  Delta  Chi, 
national  convention,  Jayhawk 
Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Nov.  1.3 — National  Press  Club, 
Founder’s  Day  dinner,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Nov.  13-14  —  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Talla¬ 
hassee. 

Nov.  16 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


New  York  VWfM -Telegram 

Uli  Mayor  Plans  Shal(»up 
ipM*a  Of  His  Prasant  Cabinal 


World-Talagram's  naw  straamlinad  frost 
paga. 
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Auto  Show  Linage 
Falls  Short  of  ’36 


national  automobile  show  at 

New  York  brought  less  automotive 
linage  this  year  than  last,  but  more 
{jjan  in  1935. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  determined 
in  view  of  the  varying  dates  of  recent 
auto  shows,  the  existing  New  York 
newspapers  suffered  linage  losses,  on 
the  average,  of  13%  when  compared 
with  their  linage  of  a  year  ago,  but 
gained  17.6%  when  compared  with 
their  linage  of  two  years  ago.  Last 
year  the  gain  over  1935  was  figured 
at  35.7%i  and  automotive  linage 
throughout  the  nation  was  unusually 
heavy  during  the  last  quarter  of  1938. 

One  factor  hard  to  make  allowance 
for  is  the  disappearance  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  New  York  American  from  the 
field  this  year.  If  one  includes  the 
American’s  linage  in  the  1936  and  1935 
totals,  the  aggregate  linage  for  the 
Manhattan  papers  this  year  would  be 
17J%  behind  1936,  and  only  11.6% 
above  1935. 

The  show  closed  Nov.  3,  after  run¬ 
ning  since  Oct.  27.  Attendance  was 
estimated  at  270,000,  against  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  300,000  set  last  year.  More 
than  40  cities  are  to  have  auto  shows 
under  dealer  auspices  within  the  next 
three  weeks. 

Buyinq  "Sutisfactory" 

Byron  C.  Foy  (DeSoto  Motors), 
chairman  of  the  Show  Committee  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  stated  that: 

“Although  we  did  not  quite  reach 
last  year  in  attendance,  buying  was 
satisfactory  and  the  great  crowds  that 
viewed  the  exhibits,  estimated  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  270,000,  are  an  indication  of 
the  high  interest  in  the  products  we 
are  now  offering.  Our  greatest  in¬ 
terest,  of  course,  has  been  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  particularly  in  the  greater 
number  of  prospects  that  develop  into 
sales,  after  the  used  cars  of  those 
potential  buyers  have  been  appraised.” 

As  the  table  herewith  indicates, 
most  of  the  individual  papers  fell 
about  10%  to  2D%  below  their  1936 
marks.  Sunday  papers  did  well,  three 
of  the  five  making  outright  gains.  In 
the  aggregate,  the  Sunday  papers  were 
5^%  ahead. 

Morning  papers  .suffered  most,  the 
existing  ones  averaging  28.9%  behind 
last  year.  Aggregate  morning  paper 
linage  was  40%  less  than  in  1936, 
when  the  American  contributed  31,064 
lines. 

Evening  papers  averaged  13.9'/o  be¬ 
hind  1936  figures.  Only  one  evening 
paper,  the  Post,  and  no  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  went  ahead  of  last  year. 

Special  Sections  Up 
Biggest  Auto  Show  sections  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Sunday  before  opening 
of  the  show,  Oct.  24,  and  biggest  of 
these  was  that  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
36^16  lines.  The  morning  papers  all 
carried  their  next  heaviest  linage  on 
Oct  27,  opening  day  of  the  show,  with 
another  bulge  on  Sunday,  Oct.  31. 
Evening  papers  put  out  their  .special 
sections  Oct.  23,  day  before  opening, 
except  the  Post,  Oct.  27. 

Here  is  how  the  special  Auto  Show 
sections  this  year  compared  with 

last.  Only  the  day  with  biggest  lin¬ 
age  is  given: 

1937  1936 

.  ’6.H22  24,571 

Herald  Trilnm.-  .  .16,516  23.366 

•'*«»  .  11.142  9.175 

Mirror  .  10.844  5,537 

Journal  and  .\mrrican' (r) ! .  2u!712  19’.K72 

rost  .  14,915  13.696 

. 

"orlil.Tflexrani  .  24.HI.1  21.264 


The  following  table  covers  an  18- 
day  period  for  each  year,  to  make 
the  1937  figures  comparable  with 
those  previously  published  in  this 
paper  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  21,  1936,  page 
8).  Compilation  was  made  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  from  Media  Records 
measurements.  Comparison  may  be 
affected  slightly  by  the  changes  in 
show  dates — Nov.  2-9,  1935  (Saturday 
to  Saturday);  Nov.  11-18,  1936 

(Wednesday  to  Wednesday) ;  and  Oct. 
27-Nov.  3,  1937  (Wednesday  to 

Wednesday). 


Oct.  17 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov.  3 

1-18 

1-18 

1937 

1936 

1935 

rilius  (ill) . 

43,663 

61,703 

33,469 

Times  (.Sj . 

42,320 

42.807 

41,909 

Times  Total  . 

85.983 

104.510 

75.378 

Herald  Tribune  (m).. 

36.177 

55.219 

30,902 

Herald  Tribune  (S).. 

50.661 

43,355 

45,628 

Herald  Trib.  Total. . 

86.838 

98.574 

76.530 

XewR  (ni)  . 

29,660 

34,308 

20.218 

.\'ews  (S)  . 

16,892 

15.857 

16.746 

Xew.s  Total  . 

46.552 

50.165 

36.964 

Mirror  (m)  . 

7,776 

13.710 

7.275 

Mirror  (S)  . 

14,084 

9,626 

10,204 

Mirror  Total  . 

21.860 

23  336 

17.479 

Journal  &  .Xmer.  (e). 

34.680 

53.448 

39.516 

American  (m)  . 

31.064 

21.147 

Journal  &  Am.  (.S)... 

34,141 

37.673 

32,775 

Journal  &  .\ni.  Total 

68.821 

Post  (el  . 

35  720 

32.001 

15.896 

Sun  (e)  . 

59,068 

67.361 

50.516 

VVorId-Tele(fr.mi  (e) . . 

56.149 

62,523 

46.839 

Total  (m)  . 

117.276 

196,004 

113,011 

*  Jaoss  from  *36  (iii) 

28  9% 

Total  (S)  . 

158  098 

149,318 

147,262 

Gain  (S)  . 

5.8% 

Total  (e)  . 

185,617 

215,333 

152,767 

Ix)SS  (c)  . 

13.9% 

Grand  total 

(m,  e  &  S).... 

460.991 

560.655 

413,040 

Texans  to  Honor  Dean 
Of  State's  Editors 

Seventy-two  years  of  service  de¬ 
voted  to  Corpus  Christi  and  South 
Texas— most  of  it  performed  through 

_  newspaper  col- 

umns  —  will  be 

this  month  when 

^  torial  Association 

Merriman,  dean 

— — -  fectionately 

Eli  T.  Merriman  to  SouA 

Texans  general- 
ally  and  to  the  staff  of  the  paper  he 
used  to  edit  particularly,  is  still 
ranked  as  the  section’s  No.  1  booster. 
As  a  young  man  he  started  working 
for  establishment  of  a  deep  water  port 
at  Corpus  Christi,  realized  after  60 
years  of  effort.  Today  from  his  re¬ 
tirement,  through  letters  to  the  editor, 
he  is  taking  up  where  others  left  off 
in  attempting  to  impress  the  citizenry 
with  the  need  to  extend  Corpus 
Christi’s  beach  to  Padre  Island,  15 
miles  away  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Others  have  discouraged  of  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  immediate  success,  but  Uncle  Eli 
keeps  plugging.  Already  his  friends 
are  laying  plans  for  his  90th  birth¬ 
day — and  the  opening  of  the  cause¬ 
way  to  the  island. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  his  Sunday 
column,  “Corpus  Christi  40  Years 
Ago,”  a  living  chronicle  of  empire 
building,  was  a  popular  feature  of  the 
Caller-Tunes. 


•I.OSS  from  ’36...  13.0% 

^  _  ‘Gain  from  '35...  17  6% 

‘  Xnt  coti>.iil«-riiifi;  Mortiinif  American  in  1936 
lot.'ils. 


Sale  of  Dorgie  Stock 
Depends  on  Court 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Nov.  1 — Sale  of  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  Publishing  Company  and 
Tribune  Building  Company  stock  held 
by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Herminia  Peralta  Dargie  must  be 
conditional  on  a  new  court  hearing, 
it  appeared  today. 

A  petition  to  require  a  sale  of  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  to  settle  the  cash  bequests 
of  the  estate  asked  by  Bruno  A. 
Forsterer,  Tribune  general  manager, 
and  children  has  been  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Forsterer’s  attorney, 
Roscoe  Jones.  Right  to  file  a  similar 
petition  later  was  reserved. 

The  executor  borrowed  from  a  San 
Francisco  bank  sufficient  money  to 
pay  the  balance  of  the  estate’s  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Franklin  Investment 
Company  due  today.  This  loan  had 
been  secured  by  the  stock,  which 
comprises  a  half  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  a  minority  in¬ 
terest,  by  one  share,  in  the  building 
company. 

Payment  of  the  loan  gave  William 
T.  Summers,  executor  of  the  estate, 
lepossession  of  the  stock  and  entitled 
him  to  vote  it  The  loan  from  the 
bank  is  payable  on  or  before  one  year 
and  is  secured  solely  by  the  building 
company  stock. 

The  court  has  rejected  petitions  to 
enjoin  selling  the  stock  as  a  whole 
and  to  sell  for  not  less  than  $1,070,000 
on  six-year  credit  terms.  Any  new 
proposal  for  sale  of  the  stock  presum¬ 
ably  would  entail  court  approval,  with 
the  right  of  new  bids  (providing  the 
offer  is  at  least  10%  more  than  the 
bid  being  considered)  at  that  time. 


I.  Huston  Completes 
40  Years  of  Service 

John  Huston,  publisher  of  the  Ot- 
tumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  who  rose  to 
that  position  from  carrier  boy,  com¬ 
pleted  40  years  of  continuous  service 
with  his  newspaper  Nov.  5,  and  was 
honored  by  other  employes. 

Mr.  Huston  began  his  work  in  the 
circulation  department  in  the  fall  of 
1897  after  several  years  as  street  and 
delivery  salesman.  He  climbed  in  the 
business  through  the  successive  posts 
of  circulation  manager,  advertising 
solicitor,  advertising  manager  and 
business  manager.  He  served  under 
two  publishers,  the  late  A.  W.  Lee 
and  the  late  James  F.  Powell,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  position  of  publisher 
at  the  latter’s  death  in  1928. 

Mr.  Huston  has  been  president  of 
the  Ottumwa  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
director  of  the  city’s  annual  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign;  leader  in  the 
Ottumwa  Ad  Club;  director  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association;  past 
president  and  present  director  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Institute. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

Reporting  the  recent  session  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors, 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Oct.  23  made 
this  statement:  “L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  reported  in  detail  on 
a  recent  readers’  survey  conducted  by 
the  Times  on  the  relative  value  of 
features  and  news  departments.  He 
surprised  most  of  his  colleagues  by 
placing  rotogravure  ahead  of  comics 
in  reader  interest.”  It  should  also 
have  been  .stated  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
foimd  that  the  superior  appeal  of  the 
daily  picture  page  and  the  Sunday 
rotogravure  over  comics  was  confined 
to  adults.  For  children,  comics  re¬ 
main  far  in  the  lead. 


Time  for  Paid 
Space,  Bemoys 
Tells  Brewers 

But  How  and  How  Much  Is 
Still  a  Mystery  .  .  .  Will 
Expand  “Other  Activities" 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion  is  to  have  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  after  all.  How  much  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  when,  where, 
in  what  media,  remains  a  mystery. 
Members  of  an  advertising  committee 
have  been  named,  but  their  names 
were  kept  secret  At  UBIF  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  it  was  felt  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  really 
would  not  care  to  be  bothered  about 
it.  Advertising  agencies  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  plans  to  Edward  L. 
Bemays,  the  UBIF  counsel  on  public 
relations,  who  apparently  does  not 
mind  being  bothered. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign 
came  in  a  release — if  release  is  not  too 
free  and  easy  a  word  for  such  a  re¬ 
served  statement — from  UBIF  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  The  release 
was  sizzling  hot  news,  issued  after  a 
week  of  deliberation  following  the 
UBIF’s  first  annual  convention  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  said  that  Mr.  Bemays 
had  told  the  convention  “that  the 
Foundation,  as  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  had  now  reached  the  point  of 
public  acceptance  to  embark  on  an 
institutional  advertising  campaign,  to 
be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  its 
other  activities.” 

“The  other  activities”  presumably 
include  the  publicity  campaign  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Bemays.  Failure  to  include 
a  paid  advertising  program  Id  the 
UBIF  efforts  has  brought  criticism  in 
the  past. 

The  advertising  agency  to  be  chosen 
will  not  be  one  already  handling  a 
brewing  or  distilling  accoimt,  it  Ls 
intimated. 

■ 

Vendors  End  5-Month 
Strike  in  Oakland 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Nov.  4 — ^Ending  a 
vendors’  strike  begim  last  June,  news¬ 
paper  boy  members  of  the  CIO  affil¬ 
iated  News  Vendors,  Station  Attend¬ 
ants  and  Bootblacks  Union,  Local  335, 
today  resumed  the  sale  of  papers  on 
Oakland’s  downtown  streets. 

The  vendors  accepted  terms  of  an 
agreement  offered  them  by  publishers 
of  OaklcUid  and  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  last  August  and  then  rejected. 
Features  were  a  48-hour,  six-day 
week,  with  a  $12  guarantee  for  full 
time,  $7  for  part  time  work.  Vendors 
are  restricted  to  a  limited  downtown 
area.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
,  the  number  of  boys  and  news  racks 
to  be  used  in  competition  with  the 
vendors  and  no  rate  was  set  forth  in 
the  agreement. 

The  agreement  defined  vendors  as 
individual  contractors  and  not  em¬ 
ployes.  Sale  of  both  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers  in  downtown 
Oakland  had  b^n  confined  to  racks 
and  newsstands  for  five  months. 

JACK  LATT  RETURNING 

Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  will  return  to  his  desk  on 
Monday  following  a  month’s  vacation 
which  took  him  across  the  country. 
Although  he  has  crossed  the  conti¬ 
nent  almost  50  times  he  has  never 
done  so  as  a  sightseer.  On  his  return 
’  he  stopped  off  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
[  for  his  first  view  of  it  With  him  are 
his  wife  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  McCormick. 
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Guild  Strike  Suspends 
Daily  on  Election  Night 


Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  Staff  Walks  Out 
Without  Warning  .  .  .  City  Without  Morning 
Paper  .  .  .  Closed  Shop  Demand  Refused 


\V1LKES-BARRE,  PA.,  Nov.  4— Ina¬ 
bility  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
question  of  closed  shop  resulted  in  a 
strike  being  called  without  warning 
on  election  night  Nov.  2  on  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  by  the  local 
branch  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  strike  resulted  in  the  suspension 
of  the  Record,  the  city’s  only  morning 
newsi>aper,  on  Wednesday,  the  walk¬ 
out  having  started  at  5:30  Tuesday 
evening.  Pickets  were  immediately 
set  up  outside  the  Record  office.  The 
Record’s  printers  refused  to  pass 
through  the  picket  lines  but  the  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  offered  to  per¬ 
form  their  regular  duties.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  decided  there  was  no  use  for  such 
action  because  there  was  no  work  for 
the.se  employes  to  perform. 

The  Recoil  made  no  attempt  to  get 
out  the  Wednesday  morning  issue, 
even  though  it  meant  abandoning  an 
issue  scheduled  to  carry  news  of  the 
elections. 


sisted  that  pre.sent  employes  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  guild  need  not  join. 
The  proposal  of  the  publishers  like¬ 
wise  exempted  the  editorial  staff,  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  owners  or  publishers,  and 
confidential  .secretaries  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  from  compulsion  to  join  the 
guild.  The  newspaper  also  reserved 
the  right  to  determine  the  number 
of  employes  needed  in  each  depart¬ 
ment. 


prevent  delivery  of  the  Eagle.  Oct. 
26  the  magistrate  ordered  briefs  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  question  whether  he 
had  the  power  to  issue  summonses  to 
investigate  the  charge.  After  he  ruled 
there  should  be  a  hearing  on  the  com¬ 
plaint,  guild  attorneys  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  and  the  Magis¬ 
trate  asked  for  briefs  on  this  issue 
to  be  ruled  upon  Monday. 

Joseph  Appelgate,  another  striker, 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  was  found  guilty 
Wednesday  in  Bay  Ridge  Court  of 
violating  a  municipal  anti-noise  ordi¬ 
nance  with  the  guild  sound  truck.  He 
was  accused  of  having  addressed  a 
crowd,  outside  of  Abraham  &  Straus’ 
department  store,  about  the  Eagle 
strike.  Appelgate  testified  he  had  a 
permit  for  the  sound  truck  and  was 
talking  about  the  American  Labor 
Party.  The  magistrate  said  the  per¬ 
mit  called  for  talks  on  politics,  not 
strikes. 


Seek  New  P-I  Contract 


A  new  guild  contract,  coverinfet 
torial,  advertising,  circulation 
business  departments  and  calling  {,,, 
big  pay  raises,  was  presented  Pd>. 
lisher  John  Boettiger  of  the  Se«j, 
Post-Intelligencer  last  week-end,  H. 
Richard  Seller,  president  of  the  Seattle 
Guild  announced. 

Tlie  new  agreement,  the  gujy 
hopes,  will  supplant  one  signed  ia 
Nov.,  1936,  ending  the  guild  strike 
which  caused  suspension  of  the  Pos;. 
Intelligencer  from  Aug.  13.  1936,  unC 
after  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  agree- 
ment  ends  at  midnight,  Nov.  25. 

When  the  new  contract  was  pre. 
sented  the  P-I,  Seller  said,  the  mat- 
agement  indicated  that  before  am 
negotiations  could  be  started  an  NLRB 
sponsored  election  would  have  to  be 
held. 


Directed  Against  Fonr  Papers 

According  to  representatives  of  the 
guild,  the  .strike  was  called  to  force 
the  publishers  of  all  four  Wilkes- 
Barre  papers — the  Record.  Thnes- 
Leader,  Evening  News,  and  Sunday 
Independent— to  meet  guild  demands. 
The  publishers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  insisted  they  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  on  all  questions  relating  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
but  that  the  guild  demand  for  a  closed 
or  guild  shop  could  not  be  accepted 
"without  modification  insuring  the 
freedom  of  the  press.”  Negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
four  publishers. 

Both  the  guild  and  the  publishers 
had  submitted  proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals  prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
strike.  For  men  and  women  directly 
charged  with  editing  of  news"  the 
minimum  ScilcU'y  requested  by  the 
guild  was  $60  a  week;  for  newswriters 
with  three-year  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  the  minimum  asked  was  $55. 
for  one  year’s  experience,  $35.  Sal¬ 
aries  demanded  by  the  guild  were 
claimed  by  L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  general 
manager  of  the  Record,  to  be  in¬ 
creases  of  lOO'Jt.  over  what  is  paid 
now,  although  the  publishers  claim 
also  the  salaries  now  paid  are  higher 
than  the  average  guild  contract  else¬ 
where  prescribes. 

The  publishers  proposal  stated  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen  and  news¬ 
paperwomen  “shall  receive  not  less 
than  $40  a  week  for  day  work  and  nut 
less  than  $44  a  week  for  night  work." 
All  other  employes — beginners,  help¬ 
ers,  cubs,  clerical,  and  branch  offices 
— were  to  be  paid  at  the  publisher’s 
option,  but  in  no  case  less  than  the 
wage  rates  prevailing  at  present. 

6«iM  Woald  Fill  Vacanciet 


After  the  Record  strike  had  been 
called,  it  was  expected  the  Times- 
Leader  and  Evening  News  would  also 
be  affected  but  the  staffs  reported  for 
duty  at  those  places  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  understood  the  guild  has 
been  offered  aid  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  preserving  picket  lines. 

Statement  to  Police 
The  day  following  the  strike  found 
the  Wilkes-Barre  evening  papers  car¬ 
rying  a  statement,  captioned  "Atten¬ 
tion  Police.”  It  pointed  out  that  a 
strike  “against  a  newspaper  involves 
not  only  economic  questions  but  the 
freedom  of  the  press.”  The  statement 
went  on  to  say  the  publishers  called 
upon  public  authorities  to  enforce  law 
and  maintain  order,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  interference  with  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 


newspapers. 

Both  papers  carried  in  full  the  res¬ 
olution  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
which  was  adopted  by  the'  American 
publishers  in  Chicago,  June  28.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  this  res¬ 
olution  has  been  upheld  in  this  way. 

On  Wednesday  the  two  evening 
new.spapers  printed  the  contract  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  guild  and  the  counter 
proposition  of  the  publishers.  The 
.strike  story  was  told  in  two-column 
front-page  style.  Publishers  of  all 
four  newspapers  have  indicated  they 
intend  to  work  in  harmony  as  regards 
the  guild’s  demands. 

General  Manager  Van  Laeys  said: 
"The  Record  is  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  importance  of  pub¬ 
lishing  this  newspaper  either  today  or 
tomorrow.  A  far  greater  issue,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  is  at  stake." 

“The  issue  is  not  local,  it  is  national. 
What  we  are  facing  today  other  news¬ 
papers  may  be  facing  tomorrow,”  he 
declared. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Van  Laeys  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  long  distance 
telephone  that  he  was  closing  the 
newspaper  indefinitely  and  will  keep 
it  closed  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  for  the  principle  involved — the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

A  city-wide  strike  threatened 
Thursday  after  publishers  of  the  three 
other  papers  told  the  guild  they  will 
not  meet  with  them  until  the  strike  is 
called  off. 


While  guild  activities  continue 
against  the  Elagle  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  an  Eagle  official  said  the  Oc¬ 
tober  circulation  showed  an  increase 
of  23,000  over  a  year  ago.  This  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  best  October  in  the 
hi.story  of  the  paper. 

New  Strike  Technique 
The  Guild  Reporter,  Nov.  1,  re¬ 
ported  new  strike  methods  being  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  Elagle.  “Yell  squads, 
something  new  in  strike  technique, 
boys  with  good  strong  voices  and  lots 
of  brass,  are  sent  out.  One  goes  to 
the  Bronx  to  picket  in  front  of  a  big 
funeral  concern;  then  to  I.R.T.  car¬ 
barns,”  etc.,  the  Reporter  said. 

The  guild  also  is  dressing  one  of  the 
strikers  in  a  gorilla  costume  and  re¬ 
leasing  the  “beast”  in  Abraham  & 
Straus’  store.  The  Reporter  tells  of 
“frightened  women  shoppers,”  ’’wom¬ 
en’s  shrieks,”  and  a  pwlice  call  bring¬ 
ing  nine  radio  cars. 


File  NLRB  Charges 

Claims  of  discrimination  on  accigit 
of  union  activity  were  made  rec^|; 
in  charges  filed  against  the  Cinchiai 
Post  by  the  Cincinnati  unit  of  At 
ANG  before  Philip  S.  Phillipi,  n. 
gional  director  of  the  National  Lakt 
Relations  Board.  Phillips  said  4 
matter  was  under  investigation. 

Officials  of  the  Post  stated  that  At 
case  was  trivial  and  not  worthy  of 
publication.  ’The  person  involved  m 
Miss  Mildred  Yeisel,  an  employe  d 
the  Post  classified  department  wlio 
was  transferred  from  the  complain: 
desk  to  a  position  behind  the  counter 
The  guild  alleged  the  change  wasi 
demotion.  Officials  of  the  Post  denied 
the  charge  and  said  Miss  Yeisel  hid 
been  in  their  employ  for  the  pastil 
years,  during  which  her  duties  had 
been  changed  several  times. 
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Guild  Complains  of  AP 

AN  ANG  COMPLAINT  was  filed 
Wednesday  in  New  York  with  the 
regional  labor  board  charging  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  with  refusal  to  bargain 
collectively,  "in  violation  of  an  NLRB 
decision  certifying  the  guild  as  the 
collective  bargaining  agency  for  the 
350  editorial  employes  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  AP.”  The  guild 
reiterated  its  charges  made  in  a  let¬ 
ter  last  week  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Toledo  Blade  guild  unit  offims 
elected  at  a  recent  meeting  are:  Phil 
Gibbs,  city  hall  reporter,  chainwc; 
George  Jenks,  reporter,  secretary,  and 
John  Grigsby,  reporter,  treasurer 
These  three  with  Ken  Hamel,  retiiinf 
chairman,  and  R.  P.  Overmyer,  forme 
chairman,  were  named  to  draft  a  new 
contract.  The  present  Blade  contraR 
expires  in  March. 


In  demanding  a  guild  shop,  the  guild 
proposal  would  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  publishers,  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  ffll  vacancies,  to  apply  to 
the  guild  for  a  candidate  or  candidates 
for  the  positions.  All  employes  would 
be  required  to  become  guild  members. 
The  publishers  were  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  the  right  to  its  employes  to  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  guild,  but  in- 


Eagle  Hearing 

IT  WAS  RULED  Wednesday  there  was 
sufficient  cause  of  action  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  against 
two  striking  guildsmen  charging  them 
with  conspiracy,  and  Magistrate 
Nicholas  H.  Pinto  in  Brooklyn  Traffic 
Court  set  Nov.  8  for  a  hearing. 

Isadore  Kaufman  and  John  Deegan 
were  arraigned  originally  Oct.  1  on 
charges  of  conspiring  with  others  to 


These  charges  will  be  investigated 
by  the  NLRB  before  a  hearing  date  is 
set. 

The  guild  wire  service  committee 
held  its  first  meeting  with  the  United 
Press  management  Tuesday  and  with 
International  News  Service  Wednes¬ 
day.  A  second  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  next  Monday  with  the  UP.  No 
date  is  set  for  INS  negotiations. 

Byron  Price,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  made  this 
statement  Thursday: 

“The  negotiations  with  the  guild 
have  been  conducted  in  good  faith. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  first  meet¬ 
ing,  I  stated  that  only  the  board  of 
directors  could  sign  a  contract,  and 
the  guild  representatives  proceeded 
with  a  full  understanding  of  that 
situation,  which  was  referred  to  many 
times  thereafter  by  both  sides. 

"The  guild  representatives  said  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  in  writing,  that  my 
position  was  not  different  from  their 
own,  since  they  had  no  authority  to 
conclude  a  contract  without  first  se¬ 
curing  the  approval  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  executive  board  of  the  guild. 

“In  this  spirit,  I  submitted  to  the 
guild  after  long  discussion  the  best 
form  of  contract  which  I  felt  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  guild  rejected  it.” 


Seek  M.E.  Reinstatement 

A  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Marvin  Carter,  managing  editor  of  tht 
Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Signal,  his 
been  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  asserts  that  Carts 
was  discharged  because  of  guild  ac¬ 
tivities  and  not  for  inefficiency,  is 
stated  by  the  management. 


Poll  Boston  Papers 

In  order  to  gain  an  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  labor  affiliationj  of 
the  combined  guild  units  of  the  60s 
ton  American  and  Daily  Record,  a  poll 
was  taken  recently  in  which  155  bil' 
lots  were  cast.  Ihe  results  were  98  fa¬ 
voring  AFL  affiliation  and  50  for  (30 
Five  ballots  were  rejected  because  of 
improper  submissal  and  two  wcf* 
blank.  ’The  five-man  election  com¬ 
mittee  was  headed  by  Jack  Murpky 
American  copy  desk  man. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  elecfaon, 
President  Sullivan  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Boston,  and  Secretary  Alio 
sent  mimeographed  letters  to  d* 
members  of  both  papers  stating  that 
“in  the  opinion  of  trade  unionists,  the 
election  can  serve  no  useful  puipo* 
except  to  foster  dissension  and  defeat 
the  improvement  of  newspaper  stand¬ 
ards  .  .  .  the  election  is  hi^ly  ill«*“ 
and  improper,  and  we  have 
sured  that  it  will  not  be  recogni#® 
by  the  AFL  or  the  NLRB.  For  alld 
the  above  reasons,  the  guild  adviies 
its  members  to  take  no  part  in  d* 
election.” 


Oh,  For  The  Life  of  A 
Rod  and  Gun  Writer! 


They  Get  Paid  for  Hunting  and  Fishing 
The  Year  Around,  Yet  Their 
Work  Is  No  Cinch 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  IR. 


lets  all  heave  a  sigh  for  the  poor, 
old  rod  and  gun  writers! 

Now  that  the  grouse  are  drumming 
on  autumnal 

r  ■]  hills,  the  pheas- 

tants  whirring  up 
from  the  mea¬ 
dows  like  sud¬ 

denly  blown 
gusts  of  autumn 
leaves,  and  the 
d  u  ck  s  are 
quacking  on 
reedy  lakes, 
weary  reporters 
of  the  great  out- 

•  ■  -  doors  must  oil 

J.m.»  Hurley  ^^e  shotgun  and 
get  afield. 

Their  editorial  associates  on  copy 
rU.»lts  and  city  beats  pity  them.  And 

how!  Soon  their  stories  will  be  com¬ 
ing  in  from  a  remote  camp  in  Canada, 
a  duck  blind  on  the  Chesapeake,  a 
quail  preserve  in  North  Carolina. 

Ihen  there  will  be  deer,  bear  and 
moose  hunting.  And  after  that,  per¬ 
haps  a  trip  aboard  a  luxurious  private 
craft  to  Florida  or  Central  American 
waters  for  sailfish,  marlin,  and  other 
^amey  specimens. 

No  wonder  the  rod  and  gun  men 
sometimes  yearn  to  Get  Away  from 
It  All! 

Envied  by  the  craft,  and  yet  doing 
a  newspaper  job  which  is  harder  than 
it  appears  in  a  copy  desk  day-dream, 
the  band  of  outdoor  writers  is  grow¬ 
ing  year  by  year  as  more  newspapers 
reach  out  for  the  undoubted  circula-  he  investigated.  To  his  horror  he  saw 
tion  and  advertising  their  columns  one  of  the  birds  lying  in  a  clearing 
attract.  surrounded  by  eight  rattlesnakes. 

Many  metropolitan  newspapers  and  Leaving  the  bird  for  the  snakes 
numerous  smaller  ones  now  print  Fletcher  cautiously  returned  through 
daily  columns  for  those  who  hunt  and  the  tall  swamp  grass  to  his  car  parked 
fish,  and  for  the  still  wider  circle  of  three  miles  away.  The  very  telling 
those  who  don’t  but  who  like  to  read  of  the  story  makes  Fletcher  shudder 
about  it.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  slightly.  He  began  writing  hunting 
more  than  5,000,000  hunting  licenses  and  fishing  reports  on  the  old  New 
taken  out  annually  in  the  U.  S.,  and  York  Mail,  first  evening  paper  in  New 
in  New  York  state  alone  the  annual  York  to  have  such  a  column.  When 
number  is  500,000.  In  addition  there  the  Mail  merged  with  the  Telegram 
is  the  multitude  of  salt  water  anglers  he  continued  the  feature  there.  He 
in  and  around  New  York  City  for  later  worked  for  the  Evening  World 
whom  no  license  is  required.  and  Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  the 

Although  the  New  York  City  group  News  in  1930. 
of  rod  and  gun  men  may  have  broader  While  Donald  Stillman  of  the  Herald 
opportunities  to  roam  the  continent  as  Tribune  fishes  and  hunts  only  in  the 
their  beat,  their  work  is  typical  of  the  area  available  to  the  average  New 
rest  of  their  colleagues  throughout  the  York  sportsr.^an,  he  keeps  his  column 
country.  sharp  with  news  of  the  changes  in 

The  New  York  writers  are:  Fred  game  laws  and  advice  on  where  to  go. 
Fletcher,  Daily  News;  Donald  Still-  The  only  species  of  fish  in  that  area 
iM,  Herald  Tribune;  Ray  Trullinger,  he  has  not  caught  is  swordfish  and 
World-Telegram;  Jack  Brawley,  Jour-  he  wears  a  swordfish  tie  clasp  as  a 
jttl-AmcricaTi;  Raymond  Camp,  New  constant  reminder.  During  the  course 
Fork  Times;  and  James  Hurley,  Daily  of  a  year  he  averages  almost  50,000 

miles  of  driving  in  pursuit  of  what 
Dean  of  the  group  is  Fred  Fletcher,  the  readers  want, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  New  While  Stillman  is  fond  of  shooting 
Fork  and  Gun  Eklitors’  Associa-  he  is  more  interested  in  the  preserva- 
^n.  His  column  is  titled  “Outdoors."  tion  of  wild  life.  He  refuses  to  shoot 
Fletcher  gets  around  a  great  deal  and  deer  in  New  York  state  because  of 
*reites  interestingly  of  first-hand  fish-  their  scarcity. 

^  and  hunting  experiences  in  the  He  has  an  exceptionally  large  fol- 
oest  spots  on  the  North  American  lowing.  His  telephone  rings  almost 
contoent.  constantly  and  his  mail  runs  into  hun- 

His  big  following  compels  him  to  dreds  of  letters  a  month, 
in  the  office  much  of  the  time.  Stillman  began  his  career  as  a  rod 
ne  estimates  he  receives  an  average  and  gun  writer  on  Field  &  Stream 


Frod  FUfcKer 


Jack  Brawley 


and  consequently  he  has  to  drive  30  where  he  became  managing  editor, 
to  40  miles  at  times  to  file  a  story.  Ke  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1930. 

One  of  his  most  harrowing  hunting  His  column  is  titled  “Rod  and  Gun.” 
experiences  happened  while  he  was  Huntinq  Since  He  Was  5 

shooting  quail  in  Florida  last  year.  Trullinger,  who  writes  game 

With  a  party  of  fnenck  he  flush^  a  .todies  for  the  World-Telegram,  took 
covey  and  shot  several  birds.  When  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  necessity 

_ _  at  the  age  of  five  and  it  has  been  his 

1  /  V  '  y  \  \\  livelihood  since.  At  that  age  he  was 

I  y  /  \\  given  his  first  rifle  while  living  on 

I  ‘  /  \  \\  his  grandmother’s  ranch  in  Western 

\  I  M  i  Oregon.  As  the  household  depended 

nj  \  '  somewhat  upon  game  for  food,  himt- 

/  '  ing  and  fishing  were  assigned  to  him 

/  \  as  chores.  “I  liked  it  from  the  .start,’’ 

\  .  J  Trullinger  said.  “At  nine  I  carried  a 


Donald  Stillman 


Ray  Trullinger 
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W.  L  Williamson 
Heads  Illinois 
Press  Group 

New  President  was  Secretary 
for  22  Years  . . .  Leiter 
and  Farrar  Talk 

Champaign,  Ill.,  Nov.  1 — A  drastic- 
rev  italization  program  was  adopted 
Saturday  by  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  closing  session  of  its 
seventy-second  meeting.  Memiiers 
decided  to  hire  a  paid  full-time  .sec¬ 
retary,  working  jointly  with  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  to  elect  future  officers  in  con¬ 
vention  instead  of  by  mail;  and  to 
take  representatives  of  non-political 
regional  press  groups  of  the  state  into 
membership  in  the  association’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Hiram  L.  Williamson  of  Springfield, 
association  secretary  for  the  past  22 
years,  will  be  president  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  according  to  results  of  the 
final  election  by  mail.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  Donald  B.  Pauschert  of 
Pana,  G.  T.  Terry  of  Polo,  and  Byron 
LeCrone  of  Effingham.  Arthur  M. 
Morgan  of  Rantoul  is  treasurer. 

Curtis  G.  Small  of  Harrisburg  will 
agt  as  secretary  until  the  full-time 
man  for  this  post  is  chosen.  Elected 
to  the  state  section  of  the  association’s 
hall  of  fame  were  Fred  J.  Kern,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Belleville  News- 
Democrat,  and  Woodford  W.  Evans, 
former  editor,  Belleville  Advocate. 

AmmI  CoNtest  Awards 

The  Belleville  News-Democrat  won 
first  place  in  the  aimual  best  news 
story  contest.  Honors  for  best  edi¬ 
tor!^  went  to  the  Lincoln-Belmont 
Booster  of  Chicago.  First  place  in  the 
feattu*y  story  contest  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  Herrin  Journal  and  the 
LaGrange  Citizen.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  won  first  mention  for  general 
excellence  among  metropolitan  dailies. 
First  place  for  excellence  of  none- 
metropolitan  dailies  from  cities  of 
more  than  25,000  population  went  to 
the  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  second 
to  the  Belleville  News-Democrat. 
For  dailies  from  smaller  cities,  first 
place  went  to  the  Centralia  Sentinel, 
second  to  the  Kewanee  Star-Courier, 
third  to  the  Macomb  Daily  Journal. 

First  place  winners  in  other  divi¬ 
sions  were:  Carmi  Democrat-Tribune, 
weeklies,  county  seats  of  more  than 
2,000;  Albion  Journal-Register,  week¬ 
lies,  smaller  county  seats;  LaGrange 
Citizen,  non-county  seat  communities 
of  more  than  2,000;  Tri-County  Press 
of  Polo,  smaller  non-county  seats; 
Elmhurst  Press,  metropolitan  district; 
Hillsboro  Journal,  semi  -  weeklies; 
Whiteside  Sentinel  of  Morrison,  tri¬ 
weeklies;  Aledo  Times-Record,  best 
self-advertisement;  Herrin  Journal, 
best  local  display  advertisement. 

O.  C.  Leitar  Talks 

Taking  issue  with  those  who  believe 
the  day  of  personal  journalism  is 
over,  O.  C.  Leiter,  former  west  coast 
newspaper  editor  and  now  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  told  the  convention 
the  most  profitable  thing  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  can  do  today  is  to  revive 
and  rejuvenate  his  editorial  page.  No 
one  thing  in  modern  journalism  will 
bring  greater  rewards,  said  Mr.  Leiter, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject  “Has  the 
Editorial  Page  Lost  its  Punch?” 

“Let  the  editor  stick  to  his  last,”  he 
said.  “Let  him  edit.  Let  some  of  the 
others  preside  over  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  captain  the  community 
chest  drives.” 

Mr.  Leiter  was  formerly  city  editor 


of  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  Port¬ 
land  Journal;  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
LaGrande  (Ore.)  Oh*eri>er  and  the 
old  Portland  Telegram  and  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  old  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  and  San  Franinsco  Chronicle. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  typographical  ex¬ 
pert.  addressed  the  group  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  streamlining. 

■ 

First  AFL  Editorial 
Contract  Is  Signed 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  iv  I’riiMsnKR> 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  4 — First  U.  S. 
contract  negotiated  by  the  AFL  edi¬ 
torial  union  was  signed  today  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  by  Local  No.  1, 
American  Federation  of  New.=^paper 
Writers  and  Reporters. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  40- 
hour,  five-day  week  except  for  certain 
executive.s,  sets  up  a  minimum  salary 
scale  ranging  from  $30  ft)r  one  year’s 
experience  to  $52.50  for  five  years  or 
over,  grants  severance  pay  for  dis¬ 
charge  for  cause,  and  empowers  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  Examiner 
Chapel  to  iron  out  any  questions 
which  may  arise  in  the  interpretation 
of  provisions  of  the  contract.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  that  if  the  employes 
of  any  other  Hearst  paper  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  get  a  better  contract  the  more 
favorable  points  will  automatically  be 
included  in  the  Examiner  contract. 

Exparianca  Dafiiiad 

This  clause  was  drawn  with  the 
Evening  Herald  and  Express  in  mind 
where  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  has  been  negotiating  a  contract 
for  several  weeks. 

The  contract  defines  experience  as 
work  in  metropolitan  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  over. 

The  minimum  scale  is  over  one  year 
experience  $30;  over  two  years,  $35; 
over  three  years,  $45;  over  four  years. 
$47.50;  over  five  years,  $52.50.  Any¬ 
one  covered  by  the  contract  now  re¬ 
ceiving  from  $52.50  to  $75  a  week  will 
receive  a  $5  raise  immediately. 

This  minimum  scale  runs  approxi¬ 
mately  $7.50  higher  than  the  volun¬ 
tary  scale  posted  by  the  publisher  last 
December. 

Two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  after 
one  year’s  service  and  two  weeks’ 
severance  pay  for  discharge  after  six 
months’  service  ranging  up  to  26 
weeks’  pay  for  15  years’  service  is 
provided.  Executives  excepted  from 
the  40-hour  week  are  editor,  executive 
editor,  managing  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  city  editor,  night 
city  editor,  news  editor,  first  edition 
editor,  and  editorial  writers.  Em¬ 
ployes  using  their  own  cars  are  to 
receive  six  cents  a  mile.  Overtime  is 
to  be  paid  in  equal  amount  of  time  off 
or  cash  at  the  regular  rate  within  a 
90-day  period.  The  agreement  runs 
a  year,  containing  the  conventional 
30-day  opening  clause.  , 

B.  P.  Build  and  A1  Williams  signed 
for  the  publisher;  Delos  Brandon, 
president,  Samuel  Sansone,  Ralph  F. 
Shawhan,  Linton  Von  Beroldingen  for 
the  union,  and  J.  W.  Buzzell  for 
the  AFL. 

■ 

PREDICTION  RIGHT 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  3 — With  uncanny 
accuracy,  a  prediction  that  the  Charter 
reform  party  of  Cincinnati  would  lose 
in  the  1937  election  for  council  came 
true  yesterday  as  made  by  Kenneth 
Doris,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  two  years  before. 
Mr.  Doris  predicted  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  would  gain  the  ascendency 
on  ffie  basis  of  the  shrinking  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Charter  vote  in  two 
previous  elections  and  in  the  1935 
election  when  the  result  was  four 
Charterites,  four  Republicans  and  a 
Bigelow  independent  Democrat  in  the 
nine  man  Commission  Council. 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Roy  Howard  Awarded 
Post  Alumni  Medal 


Roy  W.  Howard,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  World-Telegram,  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  gold  medal  award 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Alumni 
Association,  given  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  in  newspaper 
work,  at  the  group’s  annual  dinnei 
Nov.  3.  The  award  was  made  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  “making  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  an  independent  and  outstanding 
newspaper,’’  and  for  its  part  in  the 
original  nomination  and  election  of 
Mayor  LaGuardia. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  accepting  the 
medal,  said  he  did  so  by  proxy  for 
the  World-Telegram,  to  whose  staff 
he  paid  tribute  not  only  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  World-Telegram,  but 
also  for  the  unceasing  campaign  which 
the  new.spaper  had  waged  against 
Tammany  Hall  in  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  government  for  the  city. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  who  worked 
for  the  Evening  Post  prior  to  the  time 
that  it  was  bought  by  the  Curtis  in¬ 
terests.  John  Palmer  Gavit,  former 
vice-president  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post  and  now  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  was  chair¬ 
man  at  the  meeting. 


Suit  Enjoins  Transfer 
Of  Daily's  Mortgage 

By  order  of  Judge  Harold  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  in  Boston,  Attorney  Charles  D. 
Mahoney  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  en¬ 
joined  from  transferring  the  mortgage 
given  him  by  Lawrence  Publications. 
Inc.,  present  owners  of  the  Lawrence 
Telegram-Sun,  as  the  result  of  a  bill 
in  equity  brought  against  the  direc¬ 
tors  by  George  J.  Cullen,  former 
sports  editor  and  reporter,  who  seeks 
to  collect  back  wages  amounting  to 
$1,549.55. 

Miss  Catherine  Carlon,  treasurer 
and  director  of  Lawrence  Telegram- 
Sun,  Inc.,  is  enjoined  from  disbursing 
any  money  collected  by  her  as  as¬ 
signee  of  the  Telegram-Sun. 

The  defendants  were  ordered  to 
complete  their  pleadings  within  a 
week.  The  case  will  go  before  Judge 
James  C.  Donnelly  at  Salem  on  Nov. 
15. 

In  his  petition  Cullen  asks  that  a 
receiver  be  appointed  to  dispose  of 
property  now  in  possession  and  that 
his  wages  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale. 


AFL  May  Drop  Guilds 
In  CIO  Peace  Move 


(By  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Pcblishek) 

Washington,  Nov.  4 — A  high  au¬ 
thority  in  American  Federation  Labor 
circles  said  today  there  is  likelihood 
that  organization  might  concede  to 
CIO  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  newspaper  guilds  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  bring  about  peace. 

George  M.  Harrison,  chairman  of 
the  Federation’s  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  meeting  with  CIO  repre¬ 
sentatives  here,  stated  AFL  probably 
will  offer  to  withdraw  from  the  news¬ 
paper  and  rubber  industries  and  -from 
transportation  in  part.  The  effect 
would  be  to  relinquish  to  CIO  the 
unquestioned  right  to  organize  groups 
which  already  have  displayed  a  lean¬ 
ing  toward  the  Lewis  faction,  and 
one  of  those  is  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  whose  referendum  re¬ 
cently  cemented  CIO  affiliation. 

Harrison  did  not  disclose  whether 
this  offer  of  compromise  has  been 
formally  put  forward  but  he  left  no 
doubt  that  the  concessions  mentioned 
comprise  AFL’s  peace  offering. 


Frigidoire  Shows 
Its  New  Range, 
'38  Refrigerator 


Will  Announce  Heavy  Adver¬ 
tising  Program  in  January.., 
Other  Appliances  Soon 


Frigidaire  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  showed  its  1938  modei 
refrigerators  and  its  first  electric 
range.s  to  dealers  and  distributors  this 


m  TIME  FOR  CHR/STMA 

1938  FRIGIDAIREMinS 


week  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  W- 
lowing  a  preview  in  Dayton. 

Next  year’s  heavy  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Frigidaire  will  be  announced 
in  January,  according  to  L.  A.  dart 
household  advertising  and  promotkn 
manager.  By  that  time  distributke 
of  the  ranges  will  have  been  arranged 
more  completely.  They  are  to  be  sdd 
through  regular  Frigidaire  dealers  and 
will  bear  the  Frigidaire  name.  For 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  range  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  largely  placed  co¬ 
operatively  through  dealers. 

In  the  meantime  one  insertion  oo 
the  new  refrigerators  will  be  placed 
in  the  regular  Frigidaire  newspaper 
list,  to  appear  after  dealers  are  stodnd 
with  new  merchandise. 

E.  G.  Biechler,  general  manager  of 
Frigidaire,  reported  that  550,000  Frigi- 
daires  will  have  been  sold  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Beside  the  ranges  Frigi¬ 
daire  will  bring  out  in  the  spring  a 
water  heater,  ironer,  and  washer. 
These  will  be  announced  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  sales  conventions. 

Frigidaire  sales  book  points  out  to 
dealers  that  in  no  previous  year  have 
they  had  new  model  refrigerators  to 
.sell  in  the  period  immediately  after 
Christmas,  and  urges  them  to  make 
good  use  of  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  provided. 


Stewart- Warner  Plans 
Big  Refrigerator  Drive 


Chicago,  Nov.  4 — More  than  twice 
as  much  national  advertising  as  was 
used  in  1937  will  be  placed  behind  the 
1938  Stewart- Warner  refrigerator  line, 
to  be  unveiled  to  the  company’s  dis¬ 
tributors  here  Nov.  11  and  12,  it  was 
announced  today  by  John  Ditzek 
Stewart-Warner  sales  manager  for  iv- 
frigeration  and  radio.  The  camp^ 
will  include  newspapers,  magazine 
and  radio.  Newspaper  advertising  wi 
be  used  more  extensively  than  in  the 
past,  with  copy  being  placed  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  in  key  cities  and  dealer- 
distributor  cooperative  advertising  i® 
other  points.  Horace  Heidt’s  orches¬ 
tra  will  again  be  featured  on  a  coast- 
to-coast  NBC  network  program  once 
a  week.  In  addition,  the  company  will 
.support  the  new  line  with  its  firs' 
sustained  magazine  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  color  extending  through  the 
peak  refrigeration  seasons.  Two  na¬ 
tional  weekly  magazines  will  be  used 
The  account  is  handled  by  Hays,  Mac- 
Farland  &  Company,  Chicago. 


for  NOVEMBER  6,  1937 
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“Silly”  Movies  of  Press 
Blamed  on  Ex-Newsmen 


William  Boehnal 


By  WILLIAM  BOEHNEL 

MOTION  PICTURE  CRITIC, 

OF  COURSE,  it  may  be  that  I’m  just 
noticing  such  things  more,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper 
man  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  the 
screen  in  Back 
in  Circulation” 
was  much  sillier 
than  usual.  To 
be  sure  I  have 
always  had  a 
sneaky  suspicion 
that  that  appar¬ 
ently  everlasting 
romantic,  the 
newshawk  was 
being  presented 

to  the  motion  picture  public  in  a  pretty 
ridiculous  fashion,  but  what  with 
keeping  my  eyes  glued  on  Myma  Loy, 
Loretta  Young,  Joan  Crawford  and 
other  Hollywood  eyefuls  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspaper  films,  I  have 
never  really  paid  as  much  attention 
as  I  should  to  the  reporter. 

In  ‘  Back  in  Circulation,”  however, 
even  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the 
cinema  moguls  have  carried  things  a 
bit  too  far.  Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  the  public  is  led  to 
believe  that  reporters  can  get  away 
with  the  things  that  “Timmy  Blake,” 
star  reporter  on  the  “New  York 
Express,”  and  Bill  Morgan,  its  manag- 
mg  editor,  get  away  with. 

Maybe  He's  Wreag,  Bat 

Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong.  It  may 
be  that  I  have  never  really  worked  on 
a  newspaper — there  have  been  times 
during  the  eight  years  I  have  been 
reviewing  films  when  I  have  won¬ 
dered,  after  seeing  reporters  and 
newspaper  procedure  on  the  screen, 

L‘  I  ever  have — but  if  one-tenth  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  reporters  do  in  the 
movies  ever  have  happened  in  real 
life  then  I  know  that  I  have  never 
worked  on  a  paper. 

Perhaps  that’s  stretching  things  a 
bit  too  far.  It  may  be  that  when  Ben 
Hecht  and  Charlie  MacArthur  were 
reporters  in  Chicago,  they  did  and 
said  some  of  the  things  their  heroes 
said  and  did  in  “The  Front  Page.” 

It  may  even  be  that  when  Adela 
Rogers  St.  John,  author  of  “Back  in 
Circulation,”  was  covering  all  kinds  of 
stories  in  San  Francisco,  she  actually 
experienced  some  of  the  things  she 
portrays  in  her  film,  that  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks,  that  she  carried 
on  a  friendly  feud  with  her  managing 
editor  and  that  she  even  slammed  of¬ 
fice  doors  hard  enough  to  smash  panes 
of  glass.  I  don’t  really  know.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  things  are  true. 

I  only  know  this — that  I  have  never 
really  seen  a  reporter  on  the  screen 
who  ever  remotely  resembled  one  I 
knew  in  real  life. 

The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is 
obvious.  The  reporter  in  real  life  is 
far  from  the  gay,  dashing  local 
D'Artagnan  the  screen  makes  him. 
In  reality,  reporting  is  just  as  cut  and 
dried  as  any  other  profession  and 
newspaper  office  routine  just  as 
niethodical  and  precise  as  banking. 

Real  Repartert  Tiretome 

The  truth  is  that  if  reporters  and 
the  city  rooms  were  presented  on  the 
screen  as  they  actually  are,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  find  them  both  pretty  tire¬ 
some.  But  on  the  screen;  well,  that’s 
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something  else  again.  Take  this  same 
"Timmy”  Blake  in  “Back  in  Circula¬ 
tion.” 

“Timmy”  cajoles  notes  out  of  other 
reporters  when  she  falls  down  on  a 
story  herself  and  then  doublecrosses 
them.  She  can  walk  straight  into  the 
home  of  a  beautiful  woman  whose 
husband  has  just  died  suddenly  and 
by  a  few  threats  scare  the  wits  out 
of  her  and  then  with  one  story  change 
what  seemed  like  an  ordinary  suicide 
into  a  foul  murder,  make  out  of  it. 
for  the  sake  of  a  thrill-hungry  pub¬ 
lic,  a  maudlin,  hysterical  cause 
celebre,  so  full  of  juicy  dirt  as  to 
reduce  the  war  in  China  or  a  Presi¬ 
dential  speech  to  a  place  on  page  two. 

And  as  for  Bill  Morgan,  her  man¬ 
aging  editor,  not  only  does  he  follow 
her  around  on  practically  every 
assignment,  but  he  is  always  one  jump 
ahead  of  her  and  has  the  story  printed 
and  on  the  street  before  she  can  even 
verify  it,  much  less  telephone  it  in. 

Even  though  it  was  written  by  Jack 
Moffit,  a  former  reporter  and  film 
critic,  “Exclusive,”  another  current 
film  offering,  went  just  as  haywire 
as  its  predecessors.  To  be  sure, 
for  a  while  the  city  room  seemed  real 
and  the  editor’s  methods  had  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  genuine  experience,  but 
then  the  plot  suddenly  reared  its  ugly 
head  and  everything  went  the  way  of 
all  newspaper  films.  For  awhile,  too, 
I  didn’t  even  mind  Charlie  Ruggles’ 
impersonation  of  a  drunken  reporter. 
After  all,  reporters  do  get  drimk. 

No  I’m  afraid  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  reporters  and  reporting  on 
the  screen  will  continue  to  be  exag¬ 
gerated  and  presented  in  an  errone¬ 
ously  romantic  rather  than  in  a  grimly 
realistic  manner.  While  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  from  an  entertainment 
point  of  view,  what  I  can’t  make  out  is 
why  it  is  invariably  the  ex-newspaper¬ 
men  in  Hollywood  who  commit  the 
foulest  outrages  on  their  erstwhile 
profession. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  air  in  Hollywood 
or  scorn  and  contempt  for  their  old 
profession,  perhaps  it  is  just  a  mis¬ 
chievous  attack  from  behind.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  writers  in 
Hollywood,  who  used  to  be  news¬ 
papermen  themselves  once,  are  most 
responsible  for  the  exaggerations  one 
finds  in  films  dealing  with  reporting 
and  reporters.  Anyway,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  them  such  gay,  dash¬ 
ing,  romantic,  heroic  chaps,  a  lot  of 
us  would  rather  be  reporters  than 
see  them. 


NEW  NEBRASKA  DAILIES 

The  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily 
Bulletin,  a  five-day  morning  paper, 
has  been  purchased  by  three  former 
department  heads  of  the  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  State  Tribune.  The  three 
purchasers  are  Fred  W.  Speers,  who 
is  its  editor;  Lester  A.  Walker,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Ty.  L.  Hopgood,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and  Alfred 
G.  Hill,  Wyoming  State  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  was  sold  by  Harry  Lannin, 
its  publisher  for  five  years.  Another 
North  Platte  newspaper  changed 
hands  Oct.  19  when  the  Hershey  Times, 
a  weekly  published  there  but  serving 
the  community  of  Hershey,  Neb.,  13 
miles  away,  was  purchased  by  Lou 
C.  Falk  from  Burton  W.  Lambert. 
Falk  announced  the  paper  would  be 
converted  to  a  morning  tabloid. 


Gauvreau  Is  Editor  oi 
Tab  Roto  Section 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  4 — ^The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  new 
tabloid-sized  rotogravure  section,  with 
Emile  H.  Gauvreau  at  the  helm  as 
editor,  is  now  being  prepared  and  will 
be  released  in  the  Nov.  14  Sunday 
edition  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Gauvreau,  who  for  seven  years 
was  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
has  assembled  a  galaxy  of  rotogravure 
and  picture  men  to  assist  him  in  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

His  staff  includes:  Curtis  Mitchell, 
editorial  director  of  Screen  Guide,  one 
of  the  Waltan  Publications;  Gordon 
Swarthout,  managing  editor  of  Screen 
Guide;  Samuel  Schwab,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Inquirer;  Ray  Hermann,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  York;  Archibald  Luther, 
for  years  assistant  Svmday  editor  of 
the  Inquirer;  and  John  Miller,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
“Everybody’s  Weekly,”  and  Carl 
Schroeder,  as  Western  editor,  with 
headquarters  in  Hollywood. 

The  Inquirer’s  new  tabloid  roto  sec¬ 
tion  was  conceived  by  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  Company,  and  son  of  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  publisher.  Original  plans 
called  for  the  section  to  be  32  pages 
in  rotogravure  and  national  colors, 
but  an  “avalanche  of  unexpected  ad¬ 
vertising”  may  result  in  the  size  being 
increased. 

Mr.  Gauvreau  came  to  the  Inquirer 
13  months  ago  and  was  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Everybody’s  Weekly  until  last 
May.  ’Then  he  took  several  months’ 
vacation  on  his  island  home  off  Point 
Pleasant,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
four  weeks  ago  to  begin  work  on  the 
roto  tabloid. 


SEES  NEWS  MONOPOLY 

Because  such  a  radio  station  will 
give  a  newspaper  “virtual  monopoly 
in  the  dissemination  of  news  in  the 
area  and  would  virtually  eliminate 
competition  in  advertising  rates  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  proposed 
radio  broadcast  station,  which  is  not 
considered  in  the  public  interest,”  Elx- 
aminer  P.  W.  Seward  recommended 
to  the  FCC  recently  that  it  deny  the 
application  of  W.  P.  Stuart,  publisher 
of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier.  The 
report,  which  was  on  a  rehearing  of 
applications,  also  recommended  that 
the  competitive  application  of  the 
Southwest  Broadcasting  Company  be 
granted  instead.  This  had  already 
been  done  when  the  FCC  remanded 
the  original  report  to  procure  further 
evidence  of  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Stuart  was 
mentioned  as  operating  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  Northern  Arizona,  also 
publishing  a  weekly,  and  devoting 
four  days  a  week  to  his  duties  as  U.  S. 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his 
office  in  Phoenix. 

■ 

NOT  A  RETIREMENT 

When  V.  V.  McNitt,  president  of  the 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
and  well-known  owner  of  McNaught 
Syndicate,  recently  turned  over  the 
title  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News  to  his  son,  Robert  B.  McNitt, 
Editor  &  Publisher  headed  the  item 
“V.  V.  McNitt  Retires.”  Mr.  McNitt 
pleasantly  but  firmly  objects  to  the 
inference  that  he  has  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  work,  saying  he  has  only  passed 
some  of  his  responsibilities  on  to 
younger  hands.  “The  date  of  my  re¬ 
tirement  has  been  fixed  for  23  years 
hence,  provided  I  keep  my  health,” 
Mr.  McNitt  says,  and  E.  &  P.  and  his 
many  newspaper  friends  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  that  prediction. 


Wisconsin  Has 
Largest  Meeting 
In  History 

104  Newspapers  Attend  Con¬ 
ference  .  .  .  Younggreen. 
Collins  and  Lyons  Talk 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  1 — National  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  not  reaching  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  markets  adequately  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  make  greater  use 
of  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
weekly  newspapers,  C.  C.  Younggreen, 
executive  vice-president  of  Reincke, 
Ellis,  Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  told  Wisconsin 
weekly  editors  and  publishers  at  the 
annual  weekly  newspaper  conference 
Oct.  29-30  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  and 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association.  With 
104  newspaf)ers  represented,  this  con¬ 
ference  was  the  largest  gathering  of 
newspaper  publishers  ever  held  in  this 
state. 

■‘The  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
must  be  a  partner  of  every  legitimate 
business  in  town  and  develop  thor¬ 
oughly  local  business  especially  as  to 
an  appreciation  of  brand-name  goods, 
if  the  weeklies  are  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  national  linage  with 
dailies,  magazines,  radio,  and  other 
media,”  noted  Mr.  Yoimggreen. 

“At  the  present  time  weeklies  of  the 
nation  are  not  organized  as  a  whole 
to  meet  the  competitive  solicitation  of 
these  other  media.  Two  reasons  why 
weeklies  are  not  more  favored  by 
large  agencies  are  that  it  is  a  hard 
job  to  reach  weekly  papers  and  the 
agencies  take  a  loss  on  business  placed 
with  the  weeklies.” 

Aqanciat  Late  aa  Waakliat 
Agencies  take  a  loss  on  placing  of 
national  business  with  the  weeklies, 
Mr.  Younggreen  stated,  because  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  often  run  as  high 
as  91  cents  for  contacting  and  billing 
the  individual  weekly  newspapers  on 
one  account. 

L.  H.  Collins,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  of  Media  Records,  Inc., 
told  editors  how  to  make  linage  rec¬ 
ords  improve  selling  technique.  The 
publisher  should  definitely  estimate 
his  potential  revenue  from  the  most 
logical  sources  of  that  revenue,  said 
Mr.  Collins.  He  should  examine  his 
own  advertising  first  from  his  chief 
retail  sources. 

He  should  know  how  much  space 
is  used  in  his  paper  by  shoe  mer¬ 
chants,  clothing  merchants,  drug 
stores,  and  grocery  stores. 

“Records  kept  on  these  four  groups 
over  a  year  will  tell  the  publisher 
out  of  actual  experience  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  total  retail  linage  each  of 
these  should  use  and  that  ratio  will 
serve  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
way  each  group  is  taking  advantage  of 
its  opportimity  to  get  its  share  of 
spendable  money. 

Each  week,  space  used  by  these 
stores  should  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  having  proper  representation  from 
each. 

“One  of  the  best  ways  that  weekiica 
can  impress  advertisers  in  these  im¬ 
portant  national  groups  is  by  showing 
that  the  retailers  who  sell  their  goods 
are  regulcur  advertisers  in  the  week¬ 
lies,”  Mr.  Collins  concluded. 

J.  A.  Lyons  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
newspapers  to  get  away  from  the  use 
of  large  heads  and  exceedingly  black 
type.  The  news  in  the  newspaper  of 
the  future  will  be  presented  in  a  flash 
form  on  the  front  page  with  the  detail 
on  the  inside,  he  predicted. 
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Ghost  Writing  Not  Dead 
But  Lacks  Novelty 

Christy  Walsh  Says  That  Too  Many  Papers, 


Not  Too  Few,  Killed 
Sees  Revival 

By  CHRISTY  WALSH 


Christy  Walsh,  who  aftar  16  yaars  in  tha 
9h*st>writin9  business  recently  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  syndicate  field, 
prepared  the  followin9  article  at  request  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Mr.  Walsh  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Sport  for  the 
New  York  WoHd's  Fair,  1939. 

■ 

ON  APRIL  2,  1921,  I  paid  (on  bor¬ 
rowed  money)  for  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Editor  &  Publisher  an¬ 
nouncing  my 
first  step  in  the 
newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate  business. 
On  Sept.  4,  1937, 

I  purchased  an¬ 
other  page  in 
the  same  publi¬ 
cation  to  say 
“Adios  to 
Ghosts.”  The 
vast  increase  in 
the  number  of 
messages  re¬ 
ceived,  follow¬ 
ing  the  valedic¬ 
tory  of  1937,  compared  to  the  handful 
of  commoits  of  16  years  before,  indi¬ 
cates  very  clearly  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  fraternity  derives  considerably 
more  interest  (and  perhaps  more 
comfort)  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
going  out  of  the  business,  than  it  did 
when  I  entered  the  business. 

A  series  of  articles,  “Adios  to 
Ghosts,”  has  been  compiled  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  most  interesting  years  in 
my  life — written  by  me,  for  friends 
and  other  interested  readers,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Fourth  Estate. 
EIoitor  &  Publisher  now  comes  and 
asks  for  a  piece  strictly  for  “the 
trade”  and  particularly  requests  my 
opinion  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
ghost-writing. 

Do  I  think  that  the  ghost-writing 
market  has  reached  a  point  of  satu¬ 
ration?  Most  emphatically,  I  do  not! 

Temporary  Lull 

There  will  always  be  big  names 
and  outstanding  personalities  in  sport, 
politics,  amusements  and  all  walks 
of  life — and  the  reading  public  will 
always  welcome  intimate,  authentic 
and  exclusive  material,  appearing  un¬ 
der  celebrated  by-lines,  regardless  of 
who  puts  the  paper  in  the  typewriter. 
But  as  for  ghost-writing  in  baseball 
or  sports  generally  (and  after  all,  if 
I  am  qualified  to  testify  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  Sport)  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  temporary  lull  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  one  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  is  absent — novelty! 

When  I  personally  hauled  500  cir¬ 
culars  to  the  postoffice  on  SL  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day  1921,  announcing  that 
Babe  Ruth,  the  new  sensation  in  base¬ 
ball,  would  write  two  articles  each 
week  for  the  entire  season — it  was 
novelty.  And  the  following  morning 
when  the  late  Bradford  Merrill,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  acknowledged  my  syndicate 
announcement  by  telephone  and  per¬ 
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sunally  ordered  from  me  (I  answered 
the  phone  in  those  days)  the  Babe 
Ruth  feature  for  the  entire  Hearst 
string,  it  was  not  because  his  papers 
were  short  of  features  but  because 
Mr.  Merrill  saw  in  the  announce¬ 
ment,  the  combination  of  a  new  and 
fascinating  personality  and  a  feature 
idea  that  was  novel. 

I  distinctly  recall  attending  my  first 
publishers  convention  at  the  old 
Waldorf,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  All  space 
for  exhibitors  had  been  allotted  but 
1  managed  to  squeeze  into  a  little 
two  by  four  hole,  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  and  plaster  the  approaching  walls 
with  signs  and  pictures.  Solemn 
looking  editors  and  prosperous  look¬ 
ing  syndicate  men  paraded  past 
mumbling  to  themselves:  “There’s 
another  pipe  dream  that  won’t  last." 
Several  years  later  Charley  McAdams, 
now  a  millionaire,  told  me  he  over¬ 
heard  two  syndicate  men  wager  that 
Walsh  wouldn’t  last  to  the  next  con¬ 
vention. 

Oversupply  of  Ghosts 

During  the  summer  of  1921  our  ef¬ 
forts  were  scorned  or  merely  to.er- 
ated.  The  World  Series  arrived  and 
again  Mr.  Bradford  Merrill  signed  for 
all  Hearst  papers  and  followed  that 
with  renewal  for  the  season  of  1922. 
By  the  time  the  Giant-Yankee  clash 
of  1922  arrived  and  John  McGraw 
joined  Babe  Ruth  in  the  syndicate 
lineup — it  was  apparent  that  our 
proposition  was  here  to  stay.  And 
right  there  the  trouble  started. 

When  newspapers  began  using 
signed  articles  by  baseball  stars  and 
managers  in  a  big  way,  competition 
was  just  around  the  comer.  And 
with  competition,  came  an  over-su- 
ply  of  ghosting  and  the  inevitable 
disappearance  of  the  magic  factor — 
novelty.  Conservative  newspapers 
and  press  associations  whose  policy  in 
previous  years  had  denied  even  their 
own  staff  writers  the  privilege  of  a 
by-line,  gradually  acknowledged  the 
popularity  of  material,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  famous  baseball  personali¬ 
ties  and  the  practice  gradually  be¬ 
came  commonplace. 

For  16  years  we  were  fortunate  in 
.sewing  up,  for  our  clients,  the  out¬ 
standing  stars  and  the  rival  managers 
on  both  World  Series  teams.  To  be 
sure,  we  controlled  the  top  names  and 
we  received  compensation  from  the 
papers  in  proportion.  But  when 
other  syndicates  and  organizations, 
unable  to  get  the  Ruths,  the  Mc- 
Graws  or  the  Connie  Macks,  took 
names  of  lesser  importance  and  paid 
them  lesser  fees,  the  tendency  was 
not  only  to  eliminate  the  factor  of 
novelty  but  to  cheapen  the  activity  as 
a  whole. 

A  managing  editor  may  prefer  to 
have  Babe  Ruth  at  $50  per  article  but 
if  he  can  get  another  player,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  obscure,  at  a  much  lower 
price,  he  will  invariably  take  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  go  one  step  further — if  the 
editor’s  wire  service  or  press  asso¬ 
ciation  is  sending  him  World  Series 
copy,  by  some  little-known  player, 
without  extra  charge,  as  part  of  a 


WINS  GOLF  TITLE 

Hol<iin9  seven  new  records  for  the  annuel 
fournement  ineu9urated  in  1928,  end  else 
credited  with  the  9reetest  four-day  eihi- 
bition  of  consistency  in  the  ten-year  history 
of  official  competition  in  Rockford,  Mary 
Holton,  reporter  on  the  society  desk  of  the 
Rockford  (III.)  Re9ister-Republic,  won  the 
women's  city  9olf  championship  held  at 
Mauh-Nah-Tee-See  country  -club.  Miss 
Holton  is  the  former  holder  of  the  Michi- 
qen  state  9olf  championship  for  women, 
which  she  won  in  1929. 


blanket  contract — well,  the  salesman 
rffering  expensive  essays  by  Mr. 
Ruth,  may  just  as  well  call  it  a  day. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
demand  for  baseball  ghost-writing  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  supply — that  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end.  Some  years  ago 
a  number  of  writers  endeavored  to 
have  Judge  Landis  and  the  publish¬ 
ers,  kill  the  baseball  ghosting  busi¬ 
ness.  They  did  everything  possible 
to  discourage  papers  from  using  the 
material.  But  what  eventually  took 
the  profit  out  of  baseball  ghost-writ¬ 
ing  was  not  that  too  few  papers  used 
it.  but  too  many. 

Some  Memories  of  Editors 

The  procession  of  ghost-approving 
editors,  many  of  whom  have  penciled 
their  last  proof,  would  fill  the  pages 
of  a  sentimental  blue  book.  I  will 
always  remember  the  late  Thos.  M. 
Clark,  Buffalo  Times,  as  being  so 
kindly,  I  was  ashamed  to  quote  him  a 
price;  W.  R.  Watson,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  was  courtesy  personified  but 
never  bought  a  feature — until  I  had 
called  on  him  for  eight  consecutive 
years;  the  late  Walter  Plummer,  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  Press,  was  the 
finest  young  editor  I  ever  knew;  Fred¬ 
erick  F.  Forbes,  deceased,  Philadelphia 
North  American,  soft-spoken,  edi¬ 
torial  genius,  shrewd  executive;  John 
Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  quick 
to  sense  the  value  of  an  enterprise 
and  quick  to  back  it  up.  I  will  never 
forget  the  late  Fenner  Webb,  Los 
Angeles  Express,  because  he  put  my 
sport  cartoons  on  page  1,  back  in 
1E12;  nor  Will  Ritchey,  deceased,  Los 
Angeles  Express,  the  first  editor  to 
hand  me  a  weekly  pay  check  ($12) 
in  1911;  nor  my  dear  friend,  the  late 
Edwin  R.  Collins,  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
perhaps  the  most  consistent  booster  I 
ever  had.  And  nothing  has  been 
more  enjoyable  or  intellectually 
profitable  than  sitting  with  C.  B.  Car- 
berry  at  2  A.M.  in  his  pint-sized 
sanctuary  at  the  Boston  Post;  while 
Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  gets 
4-star  memory  rating  as  the  first  edi¬ 
tor  to  wire  acceptance,  when  the  syn¬ 
dicate  was  bom. 


If  a  syndicate  salesman  ever  got  as 
far  as  the  office  under  the  gold  dome 
of  the  old  Morning  World  and  heard 
a  voice  booming  from  behind  an 
exquisitely  hand-carved  desk  — he 
was  in  the  presence  of  Herbert  Bay. 
ard  Swope.  If  he  boomed  back  and 
had  something  to  boom  about — he  got 
a  hearing.  O.  K.  Bovard,  St.  Louii 
Post  Dispatch,  was  the  most  difficult 
editor  I  ever  sold  but  because  of  his 
exactitude  and  polite  consideration, 
he  was  the  most  gratifying  of  all  to 
close.  Harry  M.  Bitner,  who  was  the 
syndicate’s  first  customer  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  best  customer  in  Detroit, 
sky-rocketed  to  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  papers  but  never  changed 
from  an  unassuming,  open-minded 
editor.  Hearst  papers  bou^t  plenty 
of  sport  features,  at  top  prices,  but  I 
only  met  Mr.  Hearst  on  one  occasion, 
walking  to  his  hotel,  alone,  from  his 
paper,  after  midnight,  in  Boston.  I 
told  him  I  had  just  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  a  certain  publisher  com¬ 
plaining  because  we  refused  to  give 
his  paper  a  feature  to  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  Hearst  paper,  in  that 
city,  had  prior  rights.  Incidentally, 
the  complaining  published  order^ 
his  name  from  our  mailing  list  but 
the  Hearst  papers  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss. 

No  prudent  syndicate  man  favors  a 
particular  newspaper  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ownership  and  while 
Hearst  papers  have  been  more  than 
generous,  I  have  on  occasions,  for 
example,  in  San  Francisco,  renewed 
contracts  with  the  News  (Scripps- 
Howard)  despite  the  fact  an  opposi¬ 
tion  paper  offered  better  induce¬ 
ments.  An  identical  situation  existed 
in  Syracuse  and  some  other  cities. 

Sales  SeggestioRs 
After  closing  syndicate  contracts  for 
the  past  16  years  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,  I  still 
confess  ignorance  as  to  the  first  rule 
of  salesmanship.  The  following  are 
therefore  offered  cts  suggestions,  not 
as  rules: 

1.  Don’t  complain  when  they  imi¬ 
tate  you  or  knock  you — that  is  a 
sign  you  are  succeeding. 

2.  Don’t  mind  being  kicked  out  by 
the  boss  but  don’t  be  kept  out  by  the 
office  boy  (or  anybody  else). 

3.  Mistakes  are  inevitable  to  a  fel¬ 
low  who  tries  but  don’t  make  the  same 
mistake  the  second  time. 

4.  Don’t  take  “No”  for  an  answer 
but  don’t  be  a  pest.  (Think  up  a 
plausible  new  approach.) 

5.  Don’t  fall  for  this  one:  “I’ll  wire 
you  tomorrow”  —  when  the  editor 
knows  today  the  answer  is  “No.” 

6.  Don't  let  anybody  or  anything 
wear  you  down.  (Wait  ’em  out!) 

7.  Don’t  use  long-winded  contracts. 
(Short  ones  are  just  as  binding  and 
less  awesome.) 

8.  Verbal  contracts  are  evidence  of 
friendship  but  written  contracts  pro¬ 
tect  friendships. 

9.  Don’t  sell  your  features  by  run¬ 
ning  down  the  other  fellow. 

10.  Quote  a  fair  price  but  don't 
hesitate  to  cut  if  you  can  do  so  grace- 
fully. 

With  those  suggestions  in  mind,  1 
repeat — ghost-writing  in  baseball  and 
sports  generally,  has  not  nm  its 
course.  After  a  few  years  have 
slipped  by,  perhaps  by  the  time  Joe 
DiMaggio  is  a  veteran  and  Lou  Gehrig 
has  reeled  off  game  Number  5,000  and 
a  new  crop  of  editors  are  coming  up 
and  white  space  is  more  abundant— 
i  ome  young  fellow  will  go  in  for  baa- 
ball  and  World  Series  ghost-writing 
in  a  big  way.  And  if  he  selects  quali¬ 
fied  writers  and  is  willing  to  hustle 
and  wait  and  travel  (say  25,000  mil« 
per  year)  he  can  build  a  fine  busi¬ 
ness.  But  he  must  have  novelty! 


for  NOVEMBER  6,  1937 


Scott  Sc  Company 
respgfully  si^gestB  that  pre_- 
sentfc&ts  are  m  ad- 


senttcCBts  are  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  those  who  are 
planning  betterments  in  print¬ 
ing  equipment  of  any  character. 

May  we  discuss  with  you  now 
the  requirements  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  f  or  your  plant,  be  these 
large  or  small!!*  ' 
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Two  New  Enlarging 
Devices  Perfected 


By  JACK  PRICE 

TWO  NEW  enlarging  devices  have 
been  recently  perfected.  One  is  the 
SalUman  combination  apparatus  and 
the  other  is  the  Elastman  auto-focusing 
enlarger. 

The  Saltzman  enlarger  is  the  last 
word,  although  it  is  not  an  auto- 


Th«  new  Saltzman  enlarger.  Photo  shows 
the  entire  apperatus  in  operation. 

focusing  type.  It  has  been  developed 
for  use  of  any  size  negative  from  a 
35-mm.  film  up  to  5x7.  The  principle 
in  this  new  lamp  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  to  that  of  the  previous  model. 

The  new  lamp  is  about  eight  feet 
over  all.  It  is  operated  by  a  counter 
balance  on  one  shaft  instead  of  two. 
It  is  also  mobile  in  that  it  may  be 
moved  about  the  darkroom  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  features.  It’s 
lighting  is  provided  by  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  square  tube.  The  same  size 
which  is  employed  on  the  larger  ma¬ 
chine  is  used.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  provides  a  more  even  illumina¬ 
tion  and  produces  the  same  lumen 
output 

ReAecter  of  Ckromiiim 

The  reflector  is  also  the  same  highly 
polished  cromium  type.  Sliding  metal 


masks  are  built  into  the  lamp  house 
so  that  the  operator  may  block  out 
any  particular  section  of  his  negative 
for  printing.  The  placing  of  the  masks 
in  the  lamp  house  eliminate  the  neces- 
city  of  masking  the  prints. 

The  foot  treadle  operates  the  light¬ 
ing.  The  enlarging  camera  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  design.  The  bellows  have  been  so 
constructed  that  they  permit  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  metal  cone  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  miniature  films.  The 
cone  when  inserted  is  in  correct  dis¬ 
tance  for  use  of  very  small  lenses.  In 
fact,  the  operator  may  use  either  his 
Contax  or  Leica  lenses  as  the  lens 
board  has  an  iris  mount  which  will 
take  almost  any  size  small  lens  up  to 
8Vi  inches. 

Movable  Front  Board 

Another  feature  of  this  lamp  is  the 
movable  front  board.  It  has  a  tilting 
and  side  swing  action.  On  the  side  of 
the  camera  just  opposite  the  lens 
board  is  an  indicator  which  may  be 
set  so  that  the  operator  may  repeat 
his  technique  on  any  given  problem. 
The  longest  throw  between  lens  board 
and  easel  is  a  little  over  six  feet.  All 
tiimmings  are  finished  in  chromium 
and  in  all  it  is  a  very  clean  piece  of 
mechanism  to  operate. 

The  focusing  is  done  by  remote  con¬ 
trol.  The  gearing  of  the  control  wheel 
is  in  ratio  with  the  precision  neces¬ 
sary  for  fine  adjustment.  The  camera 
may  be  raised  quickly  with  one  move¬ 
ment  or  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  slow  remote  control. 

Although  the  enlarger  is  fitted  to 
print  both  miniature  films  and  nega¬ 
tives  up  to  5x7  size,  it  has  another 
featiu’e  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
production.  The  blueprints,  which  the 
v.-riter  has  seen  and  studied,  will  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  magic  eye  work  or 
handling  of  35-mm.  films  with  ease. 
The  plans  call  for  two  film  reels,  one 
to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cam¬ 
era.  The  film  will  pass  through  smooth 
metal  slides  grooved  to  allow  the  film 
to  clear  without  danger  of  scratching. 
The  film  may  be  unwound  from  one 
reel  and  wound  on  the  other  by  re¬ 
mote  control.  This  additional  facility 
will  permit  magic-eye  films  to  be 
printed  without  cutting  them.  In 
many  cases  these  films  run  in  lengths 
up  to  100  feet. 

This  apparatus  will  enable  many 
photographic  plants  to  operate  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  ease  and  a 
minimum  of  lost  time  and  waste 
motion. 


House-to-houl*  checks  in  10 
good  suburbs  of  New  York 
show  that  The  Sun  reaches 
more  families  owning 

Automobiles 

than  any  other  week-day 
newspaper,  either  morning 


or  evening. 


A  clote-up  showing  the  metal  cone  about 
to  be  inserted  into  the  bellows.  This  de¬ 
vice  makes  it  possible  to  employ  lenses 
enough  tor  miniature  film  enlarging. 


^nn 


The  new  Eastman  auto-focusing  enlarger 
just  installed  by  the  Associated  Press. 
Henry  Elling  of  Harry  Biele's  staff  is  seen 
operating  it. 

New  Eastman  Enlarger 

yV  NEW  ELASTMAN  auto-focusing 
enlarger,  made  according  to  the 
specifications  drawn  by  Associated 
Press  technicians,  has  just  been  in¬ 


stalled  by  the  AP.  It  differs  with  the 
old-style  lamp,  which  was  larger  and 
not  quite  as  efficient.  'Die  new  lamp 
was  designed  primarily  to  speed  up 
the  work  with  Wire- Photo  negatives 
It  may  be  regulated  for  any  size  up 
to  5  x  8.  It  was  not  made  to  handle 
the  miniature  films  but  it  works  effi. 
ciently  with  negatives  which  are  not 
too  small.  Lenses  may  be  interchanged 
without  disturbing  the  focusing  medi- 
anism.  Once  adjusted  it  will  operate 
with  smoothness  and  precision. 

“Baby  Lamps"  in  Demand 

INFORMATION  has  just  been  re- 

ceived  from  Mendelsohn,  the  speed 
flash- lamp  manufacturer,  that  they 
are  going  into  production  of  small 
reflectors  to  accommodate  the  ne« 
midget  Super-Flash  lamp.  Evident^ 
the  demand  for  the  new  baby  larapi 
has  made  itself  felt.  Indications  arc 
that  this  new  combination  of  the  Agfa 
super- pan  press  films  and  baby  fluh 
lamps  will  soon  become  almost  stand¬ 
ard.  Mendelsohn  is  making  a  five- 
inch  reflector  which  will  also  fit  into 
the  new  scheme  for  speed  and  effi- 
ciency.  Also  the  new  reflector  will 
take  up  much  less  space  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  case. 

Newspaper  photographers  in  the 
near  future  will  have  much  less  bulk 
to  carry.  If  the  Agfa  company  was  to 
make  a  film  pack  using  the  super¬ 
pan  press  emulsion,  the  prospects 
would  be  very  attractive  to  camera¬ 
men.  All  the  cameraman  would  need 
is  large  pockets.  He  could  carry  a 
reflector  in  one  pocket  with  the  tet- 
tery  case.  In  the  other  pocket  he 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


70,000 

ATTENDED 


NEW  YORK 


.411  reeunls  for  merchandising  fair  attendance  at  Worcester 
went  overboard  as  70.000  people  thronged  the  Worcester 
Memorial  Auditorium  to  see  the  fourth  annual  Telegram- 
Gazette  Progress  Exposition,  Oct.  14-20. 

‘'!Sothing  like  it  ever  seen  before  in  Worcester”  was  the 
I'onsensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  exhibitors — visitors — en¬ 
tertainers-  and  the  police  who  handled  the  huge  hut  good- 
natured  crowds. 

Opening  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  the  show  drew  a  record  first- 
day  attendance.  Saturday's  crowd  topped  the  opener — Mon¬ 
day’s  attendance  exceeded  Saturday’s — and  16,000  people 
braved  a  heavy  rainstorm  to  be  present  on  the  final  day. 
The  exposition  ran  six  afternoons  and  evenings.  30,000 
complimentary  tickets  were  distributed.  40,000  people  paid 
the  admission  price  at  the  door — a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  pulling  power  of  the  Telegram-Gazette. 


POPULATION-^ity  and  average  4  ^  ^  ^  ft  V 

18-mile  retail  trading  zone  .  .  .  . 

Telegram-Gazette  Total  It  A  O 

CIRCULATION .  II^.UtO 

All  Cirrulalion  figures  are  for  three  months  ending  .March  31,  1937 


THE  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSEHS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

York  (  hiroKo  Detroit  Boston  I'hiladelphU  San  Friuicisro 
Los  Angeles  Cincinnati 


/ 
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.  .  .  here  is  New  York  —  a  camera’s 
eye  view  of  the  lead-off  market  of  the  new  world.  You  won't 
see  all  of  it.  But  you'll  remember  that  it  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
farther  than  the  Empire  State  Building  can  see  on  the  clearest 
day.  You  know,  undoubtedly,  that  this  charmed  circle  of  5 
boroughs  and  23  suburban  counties  has  bought  nearly  250,000 
new  passenger  cars  so  far  this  year  .  .  .  and  that  the  20 
major  motor  car  makers  have  made  62%  of  their  New  York 


area  sales  in  suburban  New  York  — where  the  Herald  Tribune 
is  the  dominant  new  car  newspaper  7  days  a  week. 


What  the  Industry  Thinks 

For  the  first  ten  months  this  year. 


NEW YORK  I 

Herald  Tribune  has  carried  more 
new  car  advertising  than  any  of  the 
other  seven  New  York  newspapers. 


NEW  YORK:  Main  Office:  230  West  41st  Street.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS:  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.  BOSTON:  M.  LTyler.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SEAHLE, 
PORTLAND:  Fenger>Hall  Co.,  Ltd.  PARIS;  European  Edition,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISH  EpIf 


_  .  w  Second  N.  Y.  Times 

Camera  Kmghts 

OTTO  THIEMAN  obtained  his  first  One  hundred  and  ten  book  publish- 
job  as  a  photographer  through  an  ers  are  represented  in  exhibits  and 
advertisement.  It  was  just  after  he  157  authors  are  scheduled  to  speak  at 

nad  been  honor-  _ _ ^  the  New  York  Times  National  Book 

ably  discharged  | 
from  the  Field 
Artillery  Unit  of 
the  77th  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  which 
he  had  served  in 
France.  When 
the  Bronx  Home 
News  of  New 
York  City  hired 
Thieman,  it 
started  another 

Camera  Knight  are  spunsuniig  11  juimiy  wiui  me 

on  a  successful  OHo  Thieman  Times.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub- 
career.  niieman  Usher  of  the  Times,  welcomed  the 


New  Enlarging 
Devices  Perfected 

continued  from  page  14 


the  New  York  Times  National  Book  could  carry  at  least  six  midget  flash 
Fair  which  opened  Friday  morning  on  bulbs,  leaving  the  camera  with  a  film 
the  two  top  floors  of  the  International  pack  in  it  ready  for  action.  To  round 
Building  in  Rockefeller  Center.  The  up  the  situation,  perhaps,  the  Graflex 
Fair  covers  twice  the  space  occupied  company  would  produce  a  new 
last  year  when  it  was  held  for  the  Graphic  in  light  metal  and  less  bulky, 
first  time.  It  will  last  until  Nov.  21  With  the  proper  cooperation,  who 
with  speaking  sessions  each  afternoon  knows  but  the  various  manufacturers 
and  evening  and  Sunday  afternoons,  may  make  it  possible  for  photogra- 
There  will  be  two  special  Saturday  phers  to  carry  canes  just  as  their 
morning  talks.  conferes  who»go  in  for  wordage  do. 

A  preview  was  held  Thursday  eve-  ® 

ning  for  guests  of  the  publishers  who  SoGCiol  \A^©©k  lOf 
are  sponsoring  it  jointly  with  the  —  j  j  n  J 

Times.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  r\.Cl V ©rtlS©Cl  J5raXlClS 
li.sher  of  the  Times,  welcomed  the  *  w  tnnft 


c:  Aiig  it  juiiitijr  wiui  tilt:  ff  1  *•  1  1 

on  a  successful  OHo  Thieman  Times.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub-  r\.Cl V ©rtlS©Cl  J5raXlClS 
career^  Iceman  .  ,  ,  •  welcoiwd  the  ^  enlisting  3,000  “super 

learned  ateut  photography  from  his  guests,  and  introduced  Dr.  John  H.  ^^rkets'’  in  a  program  for  featuring 

father  who  was  an  expert  amateur.  Finley,  Tim^  editor  He  in  turn  in-  -‘Nationally  Advertised  Brands  Week” 

Withm  a  very  short  ^riod  on  the  troduced  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-  newspaper  advertising,  circulars, 

Bronx  H^e  News,  Thieman  was  president  and  general  rnanager,  who  ^^33  displays,  etc.,  has  been  launched 

made  chief  of  the  photo  Later  he  ormally  presented  the  Book  Fair  o  ^^jer  the  sponsorship  of  Super  Mar- 
3omed  the  New  Y<^k  Daily  News,  1937  to  C^s  Canfield  president  of  ^et  Merchandising.  The  week  chosen 
where  he  remamed  five  years.  After  Harper  &  Brothers  and  chairman  of  j3  24  to  March  5 
leaving  the  News  he  joined  the  New  the  directing  board  selected  by  the  The  purpose  of  the  week  will  be 
York  American.  Shortly  thereafter  co-sponsors  of  the  Fair.  jo  extend  consumer  interest  in  na- 

he  was  placed  on  the  night  assignment  About  6,000  books  are  on  display  tionally  advertised  brands  by  ten  days 
desk  and  from  there  he  was  trans-  but  none  will  be  sold,  except  by  or-  of  continued  emphasis  on  these  brands 

ferred  to  the  same  spot  on  the  New  der  to  be  turned  over  to  a  regular  in  all  super  markets.. 

Vorfc  Journal.  bookseller.  The  Book  Manufacturers  ■ 

Several  years  ago  the  Associated  Institute  has  installed  and  will  op-  QUEBEC  RULING 

Press  added  him  to  their  staff  to  man-  erate  a  complete  mechanical  plant.  ^ 

age  the  production  of  news  photos.  There  are  exhibits  of  modem  libraries  Lawyers  may  practice  journalism 

and  he  is  still  there.  and  exhibits  of  paper-making,  book  fit®  same  tune  as  law,  if  they  wish, 

Thieman  is  married  and  father  of  a  binding,  etc.  Amission  is  35  cents  for  and  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 


is  Feb.  24  to  March  5. 

The  purpose  of  the  week  will  be 
to  extend  consumer  interest  in  na- 


ferred  to  the  same  spot  on  the  New 
York  Journal. 


der  to  be  turned  over  to  a  regular 
bookseller.  The  Book  Manufacturers 


Several  years  ago  the  Associated  Institute  has  installed  and  will  op¬ 
press  added  him  to  their  staff  to  man-  erate  a  complete  mechanical  plant, 
age  the  production  of  news  photos.  There  are  exhibits  of  modem  libraries 
and  he  is  still  there.  and  exhibits  of  Daner-making.  book 


daughter,  whom  he  uses  as  a  model  for  adults  and  20  cents  for  children.  five  years  after  being  admitted  to  the 
his  movie  work.  When  away  from  his  -The  Times  says  six  months  of  plan-  according  to  a  recent  decision  by 

office  he  spends  his  spare  hours  experi-  ning  and  organization  are  represented  Provin^^l  Council  of  the  Bar  of 


menting  with  motion  pictures.  in  the  Fair.  Almost  100.000  persons  Queb®®-  Th®  lawyer  will  have  to 

■  attended  in  19.36  choose  either  law  or  journalism  as  a 

STORY  WINS  AWARD  '  profession,  at  the  end  of  that  ^riod. 

_  „  ,  , ,  „  , Bl  Heretofore  lawyers  were  permitted  to 

The  Rockville  (Ind.  Repub Itcan,  journalistic  work  before 

a.  W.  Stypes  Becomes  ,0  Ba. 

ner  of  the  $100  first  award  m  the  NGWSpOp©!  Blok©!  work 

prize  story  contest  conducted  by  the  » 

press  service  department  of  the  1937  M  T  PPrMTPRQ  AMTTP 

Great  Lakes  Elxposition  at  Cleveland,  publishers  representatives  field,  an-  N.  Ja  r'tliJN  1  Lalid 

The  contest  stories  described  the  ex—  nounces  the  opening  of  San  Fiancisco  The  Union  Printers  League  of  New 


N.  I.  PRINTERS  ORGANIZE 

The  Union  Printers’  League  of  New 


position.  Other  awards,  with  prizes  offices  for  a  newspaper  brokerage  Jersey  will  move  to  consolidate  the 
ranging  from  $50  to  $5,  were;  Second,  business.  He  will  remain  a  vice-presi-  various  newspaper  mechanical  dc- 
L.  J.  Hawkins,  Cleveland  correspond-  director  of  the  West-Holli-  partments  into  one  state  organization, 

ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  >  b  was  announced  Oct.  24  following 

third,  William  S.  Cunningham,  Colum-  The  move  returns  Mr.  Stypies  to  u  two-day  meeting  in  New  Bruns- 
bus  (O.)  Citizen;  fourth,  William  C.  business  under  his  own  name.  For  wick.  Frank  Neudoeffer,  Newark 
Utley,  Western  Newspaper  Union,  five  years,  starting  in  1927,  he  oper-  Sunday  Call,  new  president  of  the 
Chicago;  fifth,  Howard  B.  Hudson,  ated  as  a  newspaper  representative  state  league,  had  been  appointed  full 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  sixth,  Russ  as  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc.  In  1932  he  time  ITU  organizer  for  New  Jersey. 
B.  Atchison,  editor  and  publisher,  merged  his  interests  with  the  M.  C.  ® 

Rimersburg  (Pa.)  Record.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  and  was  chosen  a  CHESTER  ROWELL  70 

■  vice-president  and  director  of  West-  Chester  Rowell,  editor,  San  Fran- 


PHOTO  DEAN  RETIRES 

Louis  A.  Van  Oeyen,  72,  often  called 
the  dean  of  American  newspaper  pho- 


Mogensen  &  Co.,  and  was  chosen  a  CHESTER  ROWELL  70 

vice-president  and  director  of  West-  Chester  Rowell,  editor,  San  Fran- 
Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  when  the  Mogensen  cisco  Chronicle,  who  has  written  edi- 


company  changed  its  name 


torials  for  his  column  for  40  years,  ob- 


tographers,  has  retired  from  the  staff  ]^®wer  Building,  San  Francisco.  Mr 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  after  37  years  Stypes  will  act  as  an  agent  in  the  pur- 


Offices  will  be  opened  in  the  Mills  -served  his  seventieth  birthday  Nov.  1. 
Dwer  Building,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  “There  are  two  great  events  in  a  man's 


Stypes  will  act  as  an  agent  in  the  pur-  life.”  he  observed,  ‘‘when  he  is  twen- 
chase,  sale,  financing  and  appraisal  of  ty-one  and  when  he  is  seventy.” 


INS-RADIO  SAVE  BOY 

An  11-year-old  Chattanooga  boy  is 


of  continuous  service.  Van  Oeyen’s  ®uuse,  sale,  nnancing  and  appraisal  ol 
picture  career  extended  from  the  Chi-  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  publica- 
cago  World’s  Fair  of  1892  to  the  coro-  and  radio  stations, 

nation  of  the  present  King  George  in 

London.  He  covered  both.  He  photo-  * 

graphed  every  president  since  Me-  _____  — 

Kinley  and  every  world  series  base-  INS-RADIO  SAVE  BOY 
ball  game  from  1902  to  1922,  ^  in  all.  An  11-year-old  Chattanooga  boy  is 

until  syndicates  made  the  job  a  task  today  partly  as  the  result  of  an 

for  many  tnm.  Van  (Deyen  s  associ-  International  News  Service  bulletin 
aies  on  the  ^e^  gave  him  a  farewell  ^^d  the  quick  thipking  of  a  news- 
dinner  at  the  Carter  Hotel  Monday  ^^3ter  for  radio  station  WAPO.  While 
****  ^  the  newscaster,  Ken  White,  was  pre- 

P"  A  TD  paring  his  afternoon  broadcast  last 

1  vJ  Si DLJVi/&.  r /vUi  week  he  received  a  message  from  the 
The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  is  co-  Atlanta  INS  bureau  reporting  about 
operating  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  two  ounces  of  elixir  sulfanilamide 


mm 

1 

3071  COUNTIES  i 

Boston  Book  Merchants  and  publish¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  in  staging 


missing  in  the  Chattanooga  area.  He 
immediately  put  the  message  on  the 


Boston’s  First  Book  Fair  in  the  Her-  air.  The  father  of  the  boy  heard  the 
ald-Traveler  auditorium  No.  8-13.  broadcast  and  called  for  additional  in- 
Nearly  60  authors  will  speak  during  formation.  A  county  health  officer 
the  sessions.  Carl  Van  Doren,  Herald  was  sent  to  the  home,  the  bottle  was 
literary  critic,  will  be  master  of  cere-  confiscated  and  the  child  examined, 
monies,  assisted  by  John  Clair  Minot,  An  insufficient  quantity  had  been 


herald  literary  editor. 


.aken  to  cause  “red  death.” 


U.  S.  A.  ON  A  PLAHER 

$5 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

500— 5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Newspapers  were  or. 
dering  this  new  Sunday 
page  a  month  before 
release  date! 

Add  sparkle  to  your  comic 
or  magazine  section  with 


Gunot- 

e&im 


"Sweeping  the  Country’ 

Among  the  Newspapers  which  I 
have  bought  this  great  Sunday  page 
by  the  author  of  'Side  Glances'  are: 

Philadelphia  Record  | 
Milwaukee  Journal  [ 
Pittsburgh  Press  j 
Dallas  Dispatch 
Oklahoma  News 
Winnipeg  Tribune  i 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Syracuse  Herald  ! 


today!  i 


First  Page  Releases  Sun.,  Nov.  28. 
Ojlor  proofs  on  request. 
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The  Circulation  of 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
Grows  as  the  Market  Grows 


Average  INet  Paid  (areulatioii 
All  Returns  and  Service  Copies  Deducted 


Evening 

Sunday 

Y ear  ending  September  30,  1 937 . 

.  134,531 

143,764 

Y ear  ending  September  30,  1 936 . 

.  129,136 

136,576 

Year  ending  September  30,  1935 . 

.  121,972 

128,977 

Year  ending  Septonber  30,  1934 . 

.  114,676 

123,623 

Increase  during  past  three  years 

19,855 

20,141 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  largely  confined  to  Washington  and  the  immediate  suburban 
and  trading  areas  and  the  great  bulk  of  its  circulation  is  delivered  by  regular  carriers 
every  evening  and  Sunday  morning. 

You  need  only  The  Star  to  carry  your  message  into  the  homes  of  this  Market  that 
enjoys  the  largest  per  capita  spendable  income. 

An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Mliance 


%\\t  Jbmms 


faf 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
New  York  Office 
1 10  E.  42nd  SI. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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E  D  1  T  O  H 


PUBLISHES 


Moran  Tells  Plans 
For  New  "Parade" 

Plans  for  publication  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Sunday  supplement. 
Parade,  were  made  known  this  week 
by  Daniel  E.  Moran,  Jr.,  president  of 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  New 
York.  Mr.  Moran  has  just  returned 
from  a  survey  of  the  national  market 
for  the  proposed  periodical,  which 
carried  him  as  far  as  the  West  Coast. 

As  reported  in  this  paper  last  week. 
Parade  will  be  a  tabloid  roto  supple¬ 
ment,  about  two-thirds  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  matter  being  pictures,  the  rest 
being  illustrated  articles.  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  contain  a  minimum  of  16 
pages. 

Creation  of  this  new  medium  grew 
out  of  a  study  of  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  field  undertaken  by  the  Gravure 
Service  Corporation,  which  indicated 
that  25%  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  reached  by 
national  advertisers  through  existing 
Sunday  supplements. 

Mr.  Moran  said  that  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  will  have  a  potential  circula¬ 
tion  of  upward  of  three  millions.  As¬ 
surance  of  at  least  two  million  circu¬ 
lation  must  be  in  hand  in  the  form 
of  signed  contracts  from  publishers, 
before  the  periodical  will  be  issued, 
Mr.  Moran  said.  Starting  date  of  the 
new  publication  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  probably  will  be  either 
February  or  September  of  next  year. 

■ 

GRADS  GET  JOBS 

University  of  Oregon  journalism 
graduates  of  this  year  have  almost 
all  found  positions  on  newspapers  of 
Oregon  and  neighboring  states.  Wil¬ 
lard  Marsh  and  Fulton  Travis  are  both 
reporting  on  the  Yakivia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic.  Leonard  Greenup, 
who  had  been  on  the  Republic,  is 
now  doing  advertising  for  the  Ontario 
Argus.  Fred  Colvig,  recently  with  the 
Portland  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
as  rewrite  man,  has  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  Morning  Oregonian.  Paul  Ewing, 
a  graduate  of  two  years  ago,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Port¬ 
land.  Ewing  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  Seattle  Star. 

m 

CLASSIFIED  FEATURE 

TTie  San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  recently  expanded  their 
classified  volume  with  a  “Who’s  Who 
in  San  Antonio’’  page,  consisting  of 
sketches  of  business  and  professional 
firms  and  persons,  introduced  with  a 
list  of  the  49  advertisers  in  four- 
column  space  at  the  top  center  of  the 
page.  The  same  page  ran  for  several 
days  in  both  papers.  Walter  Lehmann 
is  classified  manager. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

M004ICK  FAllS  N  I  w  Y  O  «  « 


Oh,  For  a  Life 
With  Rod  and  Gun 

rotitinued  from  page  9 

of  news  and  advertising  a  day  in  the 
combined  Journal-American.  He  feels 
the  two  go  well  together  and  he  write.s 
to  attract  advertising.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  job  to  the  point  where  he 
needs  an  assistant  on  the  advertising 
end. 

His  main  complaint  with  the  work 
is  his  hours.  He  often  works  until 
early  in  the  morning.  His  day  con¬ 
sists  of  attending  sportsmen’s  meet¬ 
ings,  answering  letters  and  telephone 
calls,  and  writing  his  column.  He 
fishes  or  hunts,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  about  twice  a  week.  He  says  his 
“public”  totals  more  than  75,000  read¬ 
ers  daily. 

Youngest  of  these  writers  is  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  Camp  of  the  Times.  He  has 
l)een  doing  a  column,  “Wood,  Field 
and  Stream,”  less  than  four  months 
and  finds  it  much  to  his  liking.  Ever 
since  he  was  a  boy  he  has  had  a  keen 
interest  in  the  sport.  Before  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Times  he  traveled  to 
the  best  hunting  and  fishing  spots 
with  his  father.  During  that  time  he 
garnered  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  sport. 

He  attended  New  York  University 
where  he  studied  journalism.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Times.  He  worked 
in  the  news  department  for  almost 
eight  years.  When  George  Greenfield 
left  the  Times,  the  column  was  turned 
over  to  several  sports  writers  in  turn. 
No  one  seemed  to  like  the  work,  -so 
Camp  applied  for  the  column. 

James  Hurley,  who  writes  “Let’s  Go 
Hunting  and  Fishing”  for  the  Daily 
Mirror,  is  probably  the  only  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  country  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a  trout  and  clawed  by 
a  golden  eagle  while  acting  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Like  his  fellow  rod  and  gun  editors 
he  likes  his  work  but  also  feels  that 
the  job  is  never  done.  He  arrives 
in  the  office  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  day  shift  and  often  works  through 
half  of  the  night  watch  catching  up 
on  things  he  has  been  forced  to  let 
slip  while  he  was  out  in  the  field 
or  on  the  water  in  .search  of  mate¬ 
rial. 

He  states  emphatically  that  the  trips 
he  is  required  to  make  are  not  plea¬ 
sure  junkets.  As  proof  he  pointed  to 
his  recent  excursion  to  Nova  Scotia  to 
'  cover  the  International  Tuna  Fishing 
contest  when  he  had  to  sit  in  an  open 
I  boat  from  morning  to  night  while  the 
waves,  whipped  up  by  a  mild  hurri- 
'  cane,  tossed  the  craft  about  crazily. 
Jim  makes  an  annual  trip  to  Nova 


\EW  €\KS 

In  Kentucky  new  passenger 
car  registrations  for  the  first 
8  months  of  1937  increased 
2,796  units  over  1936  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  R. 
L.  Polk  &  Co.  This  is  a  gain 
of  1.4%  above  the  national 
average.  The  same  source  re¬ 
veals  an  increase  of  11.6%  in 
new  Commercial  car  registra¬ 
tions  in  Kentucky.  The  increase 
for  the  nation  is  4.7%.  This 
market  is  ready  to  buy  your 
product.  .  .  .  Promote  it  thru — 

TLije  Courter-SIournal 

The  Louisville  Times 

W  H  A  S 


Scotia  and  from  there  goes  south  to 
Florida.  He  is  fond  of  fishing  of  all 
sorts  and  also  enjoys  shooting  smaller 
game.  However,  like  many  other 
hunters  does  not  like  to  kill  big  game 
because  of  its  .scarcity. 

He  began  his  hunting  and  fishing 
as  a  boy  in  Massachusetts.  The  sport 
liecame  his  favorite  and  when  he  later 
went  to  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe  in  1914  as  a  reporter  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  free  time 
on  the  water  or  in  the  woods.  He 
then  went  to  Boston  Post  and  later  to 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican.  He 
served  with  the  army  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France. 

Following  the  war  he  was  made 
iditor  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  Daily  Netvs. 
He  left  to  join  the  Mirror  in  1926, 
writing  sports.  Three  years  ago  he 
volunteered  to  do  a  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  column  and  had  been  doing  it 
since. 

Some  of  the  rod  and  gun  writers 
draw  .salaries  of  more  than  $100  a 
week.  Others,  tAffiile  not  so  highly 
paid,  receive  chi  eks  comparable  to 
some  of  the  bes  news  writers.  In 
addition,  all  of  tli|sir  transportation  is 
paid  for  by  theii  papers.  'They  are 
Irequently  tempted  to  accept  expen¬ 
sive  gifts  from  admirers  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  long  been  tabooed  by  their 
offices.  Numerous  guns,  fishing  rods, 
tackle  and  himting  clothes  are  re¬ 
turned  annually  by  these  writers. 

Though  their  work  is  strenuous 
when  in  the  field,  and  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  hardships  of  cold,  baking 
heat  and  inclement  weather,  it  is  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  that  they  would 
not  change  for  any  other  kind  of 
work.  TTiey  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  because  their  work  is  their 
hobby  and  by  choice  their  greatest 
sport. 


Lovett  Made  Gen.  Mgi. 
Of  Peninsula  Papers 

(By  tflegrafh  to  Editor  &  I'itblishm) 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Nov.  3— Appoint, 
inent  of  Ray  Lovett  as  manager  cf 
Peninsula  Newspapters.  Inc.,  is  an. 

nounced 
George  Moiell 
president.  Aj. 
vancement  gf 
Mr.  Lovett,  vk 
has  been  serving 
as  publisher  gf 
the  Palo  Alji 
Times,  will  |n 
made  public  b 
Friday’s  Tmiei 
Lovett  wit 
take  over  nun. 

Rey  Lovett  agement  of  tie 

three  Peninsuli 
newspapers’  dai¬ 
lies,  the  Times,  Redwood  City  Trik. 
line  and  Burlingame  Advance.  Mt 
Morell,  who  also  is  president  of  tht 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  retains  direction  and  cor¬ 
poration  presidency.  Gene  Bishop 
advertising  manager,  will  becooe 
manager  of  the  Times  with  duties  a 
publisher.  John  Broback  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  Marshal 
Virello  assuming  Broback’s  duties  ai 
national  advertising  manager  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Austin  joining  the  advertistsp 
staff.  Sam  Winklebleck  remains  pub¬ 
lisher  at  Redwood  City  with 
McQueen  manager  at  Burlingame. 

Advancement  of  Mr.  Lovett  serve 
merely  to  relieve  Morell  of  a  portiot 
of  pressing  duties  which  have  muld- 
pli^  since  he  assumed  office  as  CNPA 
president.  Mr.  Lovett  joined  Mt 
Morell  in  the  purchase  of  the  Pak 
Alto  Times  shortly  after  the  Woric 
War.  The  properties  have  since  beer 
expanded  to  include  other  papers 


•"a/i  increase  in  circulation  ” 

•‘’an  inspiring  effect  on  the  staff’' 

A  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  WRITING 
ABOUT  A  JOB  OF  RE-STYLING  DONE  BY 
GILBERT  P.  FARRAR,  SAYS: 

“There  has  been  an  increase  in  circulation  both 
home  delivery  and  street  sales. 

“As  to  intangible  results,  we  found  that  this 
change  in  typography  had  an  inspiring  and 
stimulating  effect  on  the  staff.  There  has  been 
better  reporting,  better  writing,  better  editing, 
and  better  head  writing  since  this  change.  The 
quickened  pace  in  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  news  has  resulted  in  a  quickened  tempo  in 
the  manner  of  obtaining  and  handling  it. 

“The  tempo  of  the  times  indicates  a  news  pre¬ 
sentation  of  more  dynamic  character,  with  type 
that  has  color  and  depth,  adapted  to  tell  the 
story  vividly  and  quickly  and  intelligently. 

“It  is  not  contended  here,  or  believed,  that  a 
newspaper’s  fundamental  character  is  sapped 
by  its  typographical  appearance;  nevertheless 
journalism  encompasses  both  creative  and  mer¬ 
chandising  effort.  To  compete  in  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  way  with  the  billboard,  the  radio  and  the 
magazines,  newspapers  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  SALES  APPEAL  OF  TYPOGRAPHY.” 
(The  caps  are  ours.) 

• 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR,  Newspaper  Stylist 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  INDELIBLE  RECORD  OF  G-E  PERFORMANCE 


Exact  measurements  of  speed,  acceleration,  decelera¬ 
tion,  stops,  and  power  consumption,  charted  by  record¬ 
ing  instruments,  prove  that  G-E  press  drive  and  control 
perform  exactly  as  specified. 
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Wk  l>  Tk  While  new  car  sales  volume  moves  in 

When  PO  They  cycles,  just  like  any  other  product,  the  fact 

Buy  New  Cars?  remains  that  every  day  in  the  year,  includ¬ 
ing  Sundays  and  holidays,  some  one  or  a 
himdred  of  our  readers  buys  n  neve  car.  The  hour  they  purchase 
may  be  7  A,M.  or,  not  infrequently,  midnight.  The  point  is  that 
they  are  buying  new  cars  every  day  in  the  year — winter,  sum¬ 
mer,  spring  and  fall. 


Our  readers  are  constantly  shopping  our  advertising  pages,  seek¬ 
ing  new  products,  bargains,  special  services  and  news  about 
old  products. 


Each  day  they  spend  from  a  few  minutes  to  on  hour  or  more 
scanning  every  page  in  our  papers.  What  stops  them — causes 
them  to  phone  a  dealer  or  call  in  person? 


Advertising  news  that  helps  them  to  get  what  they  want  quickly 
and  at  a  price  they  think  fair. 


THOUSANDS  OF  NEW  CAR  PROSPECTS 


ARE  WAITING  FOR  CAR  MAKERS  TO 


^  From  "Domestic  Commerce,"  issue  of 

Who  Owns  the  October  10,  1937,  has  been  obtained 

Cars  in  50  Cities?  data  that  adds  additional  proof  to  what 

we  have  been  stating  month  after 
month.  The  Department  of  Commerce  study  covering  50  selected 
cities  gives  "representative  samples  of  the  whole  family  popula¬ 
tion  of  each  city,  totaling  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million 
families." 

Practically  every  individual  car  owner  in  our  markets  is  a  daily 
reader  of  our  papers.  If  charts  were  made  of  the  car  ovmers  in 
our  cities,  you  would  find  them  almost  identical  with  the  com¬ 
posite  study  shown  at  the  right. 
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^  ^  One  of  the  best  informed  statisticians  in  the 

Car  Owners  United  States  said  this:  "Tell  me  how  many  cars 
and  Incomes  you  have  in  your  market,  tell  me  how  many 
people  bought  lost  year,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
soles  potentials  of  almost  any  other  product  sold  in  your  markets." 

In  no  coimtry  in  the  world  does  a  condition  like  this  obtain.  Never 
in  the  history  of  business  has  it  ever  been  possible  to  so  accurately 
measure  the  value  of  a  market,  by  simply  coimting  the  cars  per 
family,  and  checking  last  year's  new  car  sales  against  the  na¬ 
tional  or  state  average  (all  of  our  markets  are  above  the  average). 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

PK  "ON  TRIAL"  AGAIN 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  news  photographer  is  again 

“on  trial,”  this  time  under  the  pen  of  H.  L. 
Smith  in  the  November  Fortim.  Principal  coimts 
in  his  indictment  are  the  photographic  events 
which  sent  Col.  Lindbergh  into  exile,  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  abuse  of  the  candid  camera,  and 
the  publication  of  pictures  made  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  subject  and  showing  him  in  postures 
he  would  not  have  chosen  for  public  view. 

In  these  there  is  nothing  new.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  commented  upon  all  of  them  and 
believes  it  has  the  agreement  of  most  newspaper¬ 
men  in  condemning  abuse  of  the  camera  privilege. 

Mr.  Smith  believes  that  the  publishers,  through 
the  A.N.P.A.  or  otherwise,  should  devise  a  coven¬ 
ant  with  teeth  in  it  to  penalize  newspapers  which 
bring  the  press  into  disrepute.  He  also  proposes 
a  law  which,  he  thinks,  no  decent  publisher  need 
fear.  Its  provisions  would  be; 

1.  No  picture  to  be  used  without  consent  of  the 
subject,  except: 

(a)  Where  groups  are  brought  together  by  com¬ 
mon  interest,  as  at  a  fire,  political  meeting  or  riot. 

(b)  Where  the  subject  has  voluntarily  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  public  eye. 

(c)  Where  the  picture  accompanies  a  story  of 
general  news  interest,  defined  as  a  story  carried 
over  the  wires,  in  an  opposition  paper,  or  in  any 
public  document. 

2.  Candid  camera  pictures  to  be  used  like  quotes 
in  the  accompanying  story.  (As  long  as  a  speaker 
knows  there  are  photographers  in  the  audience,  he 
will  govern  his  actions  as  he  does  his  speech.  On 
the  other  hand,  surreptitious  pictures  not  taken  in 
a  public  place  could  be  actionable.) 

3.  No  picture  to  be  changed  or  faked  without 
the  consent  of  the  subject.  (This  would  not  in¬ 
clude  routine  retouching  that  does  not  impair  the 
fidelity  of  the  halftone  cut.) 

No  such  law  is  needed.  The  abuses  it  is  designed 
to  correct  are  not  common.  Even  the  few  news¬ 
papers  most  reckless  in  portrayal  of  news  subjects 
would  seldom  come  under  its  provisions.  What 
would  happen  is  a  succession  of  suits  against 
newspapers  by  semi-professional  litigants. 

We  have  noted  no  serious  resentment  against 
the  general  behavior  of  photographers,  and  regard 
the  outcry  against  flagrant  offenses  as  a  stronger 
corrective  than  a  law  which  challenges  resistance. 

SAFETY  SEMINAR 

BRAND  NEW  in  the  war  against  highway  traffic 

hazards  is  the  “safety  seminar”  being  sponsored 
in  New  York  next  week  by  the  CIT  Safety  Foun¬ 
dation.  Students  will  be  reporters  and  editors 
representing  45  newspapers  published  in  cities 
of  100.000  to  500,000  population. 

The  Foundation  sponsoring  the  seminar  has  a 
direct  interest  in  road  safety.  It  is  affiliated  with 
an  organization  which  finances  many  thousand 
new  and  used  car  purchases  of  the  United  States. 
Every  automobile  wreck  destroys  property  in 
which  it  may  have  a  vital  interest,  and  kills  or 
injures  present  or  prospective  clients.  Every  wreck 
brings  nearer  the  day  of  regulatory  legislation 
which  may  drastically  limit  the  ownership  of 
automobiles.  The  Foundation  believes  that  the 
problem  is  not  insoluble.  It  believes  that  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  general  by  a  process  of 
public  education,  and  that  the  newspaper  press  is 
the  best  possible  medium  for  the  process. 

The  45  or  more  newspapermen  who  will  sit  at 
the  feet  of  traffic  experts  next  week  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  many  techniques  that  are 
being  applied  to  reduce  the  slaughter  on  the  high¬ 
ways;  none  of  these  techniques  is  imiversally 
applicable,  but  all  have  some  bearing  on  peculiar 
local  problems.  No  forum  of  exchange  has  hitherto 
been  available,  and  the  editor  who  wanted  to  know 
how  Evanston,  Ill.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York, 
or  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  was  making  a  successful  up¬ 
hill  fight  against  traffic  maladies  had  to  read  his 
exchanges  closely. 

The  seminar  is  another  of  the  intelligent  efforts 
to  end  a  national  disgrace,  and  if  it  proves  suc¬ 
cessful,  a  transcript  of  its  proceedings  should  be 
sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  tu  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance; 
and  tu  teniperanre.  patience;  and  to  patience. 
gudline>s;  and  tu  godliness,  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  eharitv. 
Peter,  I;  5,  6,  7. 


"ON  THE  WRONG  FOOT" 

WITHOUT  QUOTES,  we  used  this  title  on  an 

editorial  last  week.  It  concerned  the  supposed 
effort  of  the  New  York  City  News  Association  to 
sell  its  election  night  service  to  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  written  without  knowledge  of 
some  facts  which  have  since  come  to  light. 

The  City  News  Association  is  owned  by  the  New 
York  newspapers  and  directed  by  their  city  edi¬ 
tors.  Its  fimction  is  to  cover  routine  news,  elimi¬ 
nating  wasteful  duplication.  When  founded,  the 
City  News  was  supported  by  about  24  newspa]  ers. 
Due  to  the  many  mergers  of  the  past  20  years,  its 
membership  now  numbers  less  than  10.  The  finan¬ 
cial  problem  involved  in  the  changed  set-up  Ls 
obvious. 

The  election  night  report,  long  supplied  by  City 
News,  is  not  a  part  of  the  service  covered  by  ordi¬ 
nary  dues.  It  is  a  special  report,  for  the  expense 
of  which  participating  newspapers  pay  a  pro  rata 
share.  Under  the  organic  law  of  the  association, 
its  product  cannot  be  made  available  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  but  publication,  but  it  is  said  that  member 
newspapers  have  used  the  City  News  returns  for 
broadcasting  imder  the  individual  newspaper’s 
auspices.  That  also  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
City  News  by-laws,  and  in  an  effort  to  correct  the 
condition,  the  city  editors  decided  two  weeks  ago 
to  make  their  report  available  to  all  who  wished  it 
for  news  or  radio  use  at  a  stated  price  per  news 
or  broadcasting  imit. 

Dispute  arose  when  the  Press  Radio  Bureau, 
also  newspaper-owned,  wished  to  make  the  City 
News  figures  available  to  stations  taking  its  ser¬ 
vice,  but  regarded  the  City  News  unit  price  as 
unjustified.  City  News  likewise  rejected  the  Press 
Radio  offer. 

Newspapers  received  the  reports  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  contest  via  City  News,  in  accordance  with 
established  practice.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  which  several  years  ago  ventured  extensively 
and  expensively  into  the  news-gathering  field, 
went  along  with  Press  Radio  and  City  News.  The 
Mutual  group  had  its  usual  Trans-Radio  service. 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  which  four  years 
ago  kept  clear  of  news-gathering  headaches  and 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Press  Radio  Bureau, 
used  the  latter’s  reports  and  also  put  its  own 
people  into  the  vote-counting  centers,  duplicating 
the  key  personnel  of  City  News  and  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Press  Radio,  not  subscribing  to  the  City 
News  arrangement,  received  its  regular  service 
from  the  major  press  associations,  the  AP  report, 
as  usual,  including  the  City  News  findings. 

Renewal  of  news-gathering  competition  between 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  futile.  The  1934  arrangement  which 
created  Press  Radio  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does 
work.  It  spares  the  broadcasters  the  expense  and 
the  headaches  of  making  a  news  service;  it  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  reliable  news,  and  it  keeps  that 
news  under  the  aegis  of  dailies  and  news  services. 

It  is  especially  important  that  news  of  elections 
be  reported  speedily  and  reliably,  without  the 
confusion  that  massed  figures  engender  in  inex¬ 
perienced  minds.  That  job  costs  money,  and  in 
the  public  interest  the  money  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  without  reluctance  from  all  agencies  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  a  service  which  should  not  be  com¬ 
plicated  by  considerations  of  offsetting  revenue, 
good  newspaper  business  demands  that  minor 
differences  in  the  future  be  settled  without  the 
danger  of  awakening  dormant  perils. 


[  A  L 

ELECTION  DAY 

NEWSPAPERS  were  on  the  winning  .side  in  tk 

two  municipal  elections  which  attracted  ona 
attention  nationally.  In  New  York  the  candidacy 
of  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Thomas  E.  Dew^  lug 
no  newspaper  opposition,  and  even  newspinu 
which  liked  neither  the  Mayor  nor  his  partUK^ 
for  New  Deal  measures  gave  no  .support  to  b 
opposition.  In  Detroit  the  CIO  candidate  h 
Mayor  was  opposed  by  all  three  newspapers 
suffered  a  defeat  comparable  to  that  of  Tm- 
many’s  ticket  in  New  York. 

In  New  York,  also,  it  might  be  noted  thattk 
Democrats  put  over  their  county  candidats^k 
v/hom  little  or  no  press  attention  had  been  psk 
The  organization  evidently  hmctioned  as  usual 

While  broadcasting  had  its  large  place.  Tub- 
day’s  result  in  New  York  is  the  direct  result  of  j 
day-by-day  poimding  on  issues  and  men  by  Nn 
York  newspapers  going  back  more  than  six  yean 
LaGuardia  went  into  office  four  years  ago  asi 
minority  choice.  He  soon,  by  accident  of  dcati 
had  a  minority  of  the  board  of  estimate;  he  neve 
had  a  friendly  board  of  aldermen.  But  at  all  tioe 
he  had  either  strong  support  or  neutrality  froc 
all  of  the  city’s  newspapers.  He  battled  the  dh 
Democracy,  but  worked  hand-in-glove  with  i 
New  Deal  at  Washington.  Nominally  a  Republiw 
he  paid  so  little  attention  to  party  leaders  thatbi 
renomination  by  the  Republicans  was  reluctan; 
and  came  only  on  the  heels  of  newspaper  criticiai 
that  riddled  the  GOP  position. 

Like  Roosevelt,  LaGuardia  and  Dewey  ktp: 
themselves  on  Page  One.  No  one  could  be  ignom; 
of  their  deeds  and  their  plans.  Dewey,  coy  a 
shrewd,  as  you  wish,  accepted  the  nomination  onk 
after  days  of  newspaper  pressure,  and  then  naik 
the  ablest  possible  use  of  his  front-page  space  to 
knock  Tammany  out  of  the  office  it  prized  nxnt 
highly.  Wherever  you  turn  in  this  municipal  staj 
you  find  newspapers  doing  a  job  up  to  the  bet 
traditions  of  journalism.  By  unrelenting  publicity 
they  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Democratic  nu- 
chine  to  marshal  votes  imder  the  straight  ticket 
The  voters  had  a  news  picture  of  the  men  seekin; 
their  favor,  they  had  a  news  picture  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  contrasted  with  inefficiency  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  returns  to  date  indicate  that  they  followH 
the  trend  of  the  news. 

BRUCE  BARTON.  M.  C. 

POLITICAL  SHARPSHOOTERS  are  already 
marking  Bruce  Barton  for  public  advancement 
In  his  first  venture,  Mr.  Barton  won  a  Republkan 
seat  in  Congress  without  benefit  of  organizaticc 
and  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  most  flamboyant  pub¬ 
licity  efforts  of  the  year.  An  expert  in  advertising 
he  avoided  most  of  the  hackneyed  political  tricki 
and  with  the  friendly  interest  of  all  concerned  ii 
advertising  he  had  a  much  better  press  than  ii 
usually  the  fate  of  a  freshman  in  politics,  ft 
received  an  even  split  in  a  cosmopolitan  distria 
his  opposition  dividing  between  a  Democrat  and 
a  Laborite — also  a  fact  not  without  natiomi 
significance. 

Mr.  Barton  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  carry  oW 
his  platform  of  introducing  business  thinking  intc 
government,  but  his  constituents  are  assured  thii 
he  won’t  be  just  another  Congressman.  He  knows 
how  to  put  ideas  into  words  and  how  to  get  hb 
words  read;  if  he  can  acquire  enough  politici 
technique  in  a  year  at  Washington  to  get  idee 
translated  into  law,  he  may  indeed  typify  the  pre¬ 
dicted  move  that  will  knock  the  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  out  of  office  and  replace  them  with  mei' 
who  have  not  climbed  organization  ladders.  What¬ 
ever  his  destiny,  Bruce  Barton,  M.  C.,  entan 
public  office  with  the  goodwill  of  thousands  who 
did  not  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  him. 

AS  TO  ADVICE 

THE  QUALITY  WHICH  all  advice  to  youth 
in  common  is  that  it  is  disregarded.  And  this 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  Youth,  with  instinctive 
sense,  will  try  life  out  for  itself;  it  will  have  w> 
traffic  with  second-hand  wares. 

— Donald  Bellows,  in  "Traffic  Circle. 
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Williciiii  Allen  White,  ediloi,  Em- 
yoria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  will  be  in  charge  Folks  Worth 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  roll  call 
in  Kansas. 

Sen.  Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of 
Capper  Publications,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  National  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts. 

Raymond  W.  Fields,  publisher. 

Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  was  a 
speaker  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  observance  of  Guth¬ 
rie  Day  Oct.  15. 


personal 

mention 


VERA  MONTGOMERY,  28-year-old 
owner  of  the  Yorkville  Advance,  is 
not  only  the  youngest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  New 

a  York  City,  but 
also  one  of  the 
most  active.  She 
was  a  candi- 1 
date  for  the  City 
Council  of  New 
York  under  the 
new  charter. 

Her  entry  into 
p  o  1  i  t  i  c  s  at¬ 
tracted  wide  at- 
t  e  n  t  i  o  n  .  Her 
- weekly  had  been 

Ver*  Montgomery  a  strong  support¬ 
er  of  Jeremiah  j 
T.  Mahoney,  Democratic  candidate  for  ' 
mayor,  for  many  years,  but  at  the  I 
last  moment  for  filing  petitions  she  I 
switched  to  Mayor  LaGuardia. 

Results  of  the  Council  election  had 
not  been  determined  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press. 

The  field  covered  by  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Advance  embraces  the  Park  ! 
Avenue  section  and  East  Side  tene¬ 
ments.  She  has  succeeded  in  con- . 
ducting  what  amounts  to  a  country 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s 
greatest  city. 

Most  celebrated  resident  in  York¬ 
ville  is  President  Roosevelt.  When 
he  was  elected  to  his  second  term,  the 
•Advance  printed  under  a  one-column 
head,  “Wins  Post,”  the  following  item: 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  54,  of  49 
E.  85th  St.,  was  re-elected  President 
Ernest  Klappenbach,  of  the  United  States  Tuesday.” 

and  J.  Burr  The  Yorkville  Advance  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Miss  Montgomery  from 
Frasier  McCann,  grandson  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Previously  she  was  an  actress,  play¬ 
wright,  reporter  and  editor. 


EDMUND  F.  JEWEILL,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
leader  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
“March  of  Time" 

- which  portrays 

'  the  dramatic 

story  of  the  re- 
■  habilitation  of 

Amoskeag  In- 
4’*’^  dustries,  Inc.  The 
VCSCi-  newspaper  and 

i  Mr.  Jewell  took 

leading  roles 
the 

drama  in  which 
sub- 

scribed  $5,000,- 
Edmund  F.  Jewell  000  to  keep  own¬ 
ership  of  the 
property  inside  the  city  of  Manchester. 

E  K.  Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  Evening  Times 
and  Oklahoina  Farmer  -  Stockman, 
served  as  chairman  of  a  citizens  ad¬ 
visory  committee  which  Oct.  29  rec- 


DR.  LUTHER  A.  HARR,  associated 
with  New  York  Post  and  Philadel- 
j.liia  Record  as  an  adviser  on  economic 
and  monetary 
'H  siubjects  and 
treasurer  of 
'•Mf  those  papers  be- 

JK  fore  his  appoint- 

W ' ‘IS  State 
Secretary  of 
la,  Banking  in 

Penns  ylvania, 
elected  city 

P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1  phia. 
Nov.  He 

- - a  professor  at 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr  Wharton  School 
of  Finance,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  before  joining 
the  J.  David  Stern  papers. 

Frank  O.  Larson,  vice-president  and 
business  manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  and  Victor  Barnett,  national 
manager  of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
have  been  appointed  to  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee  to  plan  its 
1938  activities.  ~ 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 

Gibbons,  of  the  Rogers,  Gano  and 
Gibbons  agency,  Tulsa,  are  also  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

W.  I.  N.  Cox,  general  manager, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  Og¬ 
den  Athletic  Federation.  He  an¬ 
nounces  plans  underway  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  baseball  park  in  the 
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is  always  for  a  laud'll  a 

(lav  ill  th(^  ^ag  a  day  Frank 
Owen  contrives  for  him  .  .  . 
And 


Jasper 


IS  an  engaging  little  codger. 
People  like  him  just  for  him¬ 
self.  . . .  This  character-interest 
giv'es 
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staff  of  West-Holliday  Company,  is  j 
visiting  the  Middle  West. 

Alexander  M.  Averill,  former  classi-  j 
held  advertising  salesman  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  is  now  in 
Hollywood  and  will  appear  in  pictures 
lor  Selznick-International  and  Warner 
Brothers.  He  has  two  contracts  one 
which  calls  for  two  pictures  annually 
and  the  second  gives  the  studio  an 
option  on  his  services  when  needed. 

Frank  Powers,  classified  advertising 
manager.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News,  is  recuperating 
from  injuries  which  he  suffered 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Jasper 


Started  November  1st  with  a  list  oi  66  news¬ 
papers.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest  clients; 

Binghamton  Sun 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Davenport  Times 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Detroit  Times 


something  no  other  kindred 
feature  has:  continuity — 
appeal.  .  .  .  Makes  it  a  gag 
panel  that  hoth  starts  fast  and 
holds  fast. 
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SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc, 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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staff  of  KWOS,  the  newspaper’s  radio  Billy  Connell,  of  Boston  American  20,  90th  Anniversary  Eldition,  44 
PERSONALS  station.  staff  and  Mrs.  Connell,  are  parents  of  three  sections. 

continued  from  page  23  Walter  Fitelson  has  been  appointed  «  son,  bom  recently.  Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  Oct.  27,  “Cotf 

■  -  circulation  manager  of  Burlington  John  Bradford  Main,  recently  with  Empire  Edition.”  44  pages. 


in  an  automobile  accident  recently. 

Roy  Allen,  business  manager,  Cam¬ 
den  (Ark.)  News,  was  toastmaster  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Legion  post  held  in  that  city  Oct.  28. 

Karl  J.  Kastner,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier,  suc¬ 
ceeding  L.  E.  ^hildein.  resigned. 
Prior  to  entering  the  newspaper  field. 
Mr.  Kastner  was  with  several  Chicago 
advertising  agencies. 

Mrs.  Ida  Couch,  classified  manager 
and  proofreader,  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  has  resigned.  Mrs.  Nannie 
Mae  Paris  succeeded  her  as  classified 
manager. 

Clifford  Atkinson,  formerly  with 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News  and  Trib¬ 
une  classified  advertising  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  advertising 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


PHILIP  M.  BALL,  managing  editor, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union, 
has  been  named  by  Mayor  Blume  as 
chairman  of  a  citizens’  committee  to 
cooperate  with  Postmaster  W.  D.  Jones 
in  taking  an  unemployment  census  in 
Jacksonville,  Nov.  16-20.  Harold 
Cohn,  managing  editor,  Jacksonville 
Journal,  was  named  vice-chairman. 

John  Dennis  Keyes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  by  Managing  Editor  J. 
Wilbur  Ward.  Keyes  replaces  Tem¬ 
pleton  Peck,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Stanford  University  staff. 

Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily  News 
assistant  city  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Loyola  University  fac¬ 
ulty  and  will  teach  a  class  in  news 
writing. 

John  Kelly,  city  hall  reporter.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  relations  director  of 
the  state  security  conunission.  Hugh 
Lago  succeeds  him  and  Ralph  Hauen- 
stein  becomes  building  editor.  George 
Zarafonetis  has  joined  the  staff. 

George  Brin  ton  Beal,  of  Boston  Post 
Sunday  editorial  staff  and  an  authority 
on  circus  life,  opened  the  fall  student 
entertainment  series  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  last  week.  Beal 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
circus. 

Hod  Lewis,  formerly  of  Decatur,  Ill., 
has  been  added  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News  staff  as  photographer. 
Norman  Smith,  former  photographer, 
has  been  shifted  to  the  reportorial 
staff.  Bob  McGrath,  former  Omaha 
Bee  News  deskman  and  rewrite,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  as  rewrite  man 
and  reporter. 

Maud  Chegwidden,  garden  page 
editor  of  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  was 
recently  given  a  vote  of  appreciation 
by  garden  lovers  of  Utah  for  her  ex¬ 
cellent  work. 

Mrs.  Joe  T.  Smith,  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  Knoxville  Journal. 

Marvin  Bowman,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  makeup  editor,  had  the 
star  role  of  ‘‘Hildy  Johnson  of  the 
Herald-Examiner,”  in  the  Little  Thea¬ 
tre's  presentation  of  "The  Front  Page.” 
Others  in  lead  parts  were;  Mark  Pur¬ 
due,  Evening  News  reporter,  as  “Earl 
Williams,”  the  condemned  man;  Art 
Bennack,  Light  staff  Ccimeraman,  as 
“McCue  of  the  City  News  Bureau,’’ 
and  Kleber  Miller,  News  reporter,  as 
“Endicott  of  the  Post.” 

William  O.  Wiseman,  former  radio 
editor  and  later  promotion  manager  of 
Omaha  Bee-News,  which  has  ceased 
publication,  has  joined  radio  station 
WOW  in  the  program,  promotion  and 
news  department.  Belle  West,  former 
Bee-News  staff  member,  who  handled 
a  weekly  advertising  page,  “Shopping 
with  Polly,”  is  now  doing  a  shop¬ 
ping  column  daily  on  radio  station 
KOIL. 

John  McGowan  has  been  made  night 
city  editor  of  Toledo  Times.  Nap 
Nassr  has  been  transferred  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Ray  Colvin  was  recently  named 
night  managing  editor  of  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

George  R.  Reedy,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  addressed  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  Haddonheld  Junior  Fortnight¬ 
ly  Club  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  25,  on  his 
experiences  and  assignments  in  more 
than  a  decade  of  reporting. 


Chicago  Daily  Times,  has  joined  the 
Boston  American  editorial  staff. 

Vernon  B.  Hobart,  of  Jeferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  has  joined  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times.  Jim  Brooks 
of  Fulton,  Mo.,  succeeds  Hobart. 

Ralph  Holtsizer  has  resigned  from 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  to  join  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

John  Hogan,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  photographer  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Cooley- 
Dickinson  Hospital  in  Northampton 
after  a  seven-week  illness. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  of  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  city  staff,  has  been 
transferred  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  state  capitol  bureau, 
succeeding  John  B.  Huiison,  who  has 
joined  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington. 

Harold  K.  Phillips,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  reporter,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  for  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

Milton  Anderson,  formerly  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  and  the  Washington 
Post,  is  publisher  of  The  Packet,  a 
weekly  news  magazine  of  local  nature, 
which  makes  its  initial  appearance 
Nov.  12. 

Meade  C.  Monroe,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Washington,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  NEA  in 
Cleveland. 

Henry  C.  Haskell,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Kansas  City  Star  and  son  of 
Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Star, 
is  author  of  ‘"ITie  Sun  for  Sorrow,”  a 
play  produced  at  the  Hollywood  Little 
Theatre  there  Nov.  1.  with  a  profes- 
.sional  cast. 

Joseph  B.  Phillips,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  staff,  and 
Herald  Tribime  foreign  correspondent 
for  10  years,  will  go  on  a  lecture  tour. 
Twice  weekly,  on  his  days  off,  until 
January,  Mr.  Phillips  will  lecture  on 
European  affairs.  In  January  he  will 
devote  the  entire  month  to  travelling 
and  discussing  Europe. 

Sid  Gordon,  formerly  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  business  news  depart¬ 
ment.  is  now  with  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  same  capacity. 


Wedding  Bells 


JOHN  HAROLD  TOOMPSON,  editor. 

Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser-Tribune,  to 
Miss  Mary  Josephine  Wagner,  society 
editor,  in  Angola.  Ind.,  Feb.  6.  was 
made  last  week. 

John  McGowan,  night  city  editor. 
Toledo  Times,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Sindyla  of  the  ’Times  bookkeeping 
department,  Oct.  23  in  Toledo. 

Louis  P.  Toler,  circulation  manager, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  bureau  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  to  Miss 
Margaret  McKeigney,  daughter  of 
State  Senator  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  McKeig¬ 
ney  of  Eupora,  Miss.,  recently. 

Barnard  Ledward  Colby,  reporter. 
New  London  (Coim.)  Day,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Marie  Andrews,  daughter  of 
Orvin  G.  Andrews,  general  manager 
of  the  Day,  at  New  London.  Oct.  23. 


Special  Editions 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  Oct.  27, 
World’s  Kitchen  section,  36-page 
tabloid,  three  colors  and  black. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  Dispatch,  Oct. 
27,  New  Plant  Dedicatory  Edition,  34 
pages. 

Keokuk  (la.)  Daily  Gate  City,  Oct. 


Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Goztn, 
Oct.  26,  Banner  Year  Edition,  58  pjgg 
3  sections. 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  Oc 
24,  Soil  Conservation  Service  Fid,. 
Day  Edition,  tabloid  size,  20  pages. 

Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Moil,  Qc 
30,  Piedmont  Progress  Edition,  ( 
pages. 

Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald  and  Pagy,, 
tropic,  Oct.  20,  5th  Aimiversary 
tion,  48-Page  Magazine,  tabloid  sik 
with  color  on  front  and  back  and  t 
side  covers. 

■ 

WEEKLIES  ELECT 

F.  P.  Galbraith  was  elected  pns. 
dent  of  the  Alberta  division  of  dt 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  Aso. 
ciation  at  their  annual  convention! 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  recently.  Mr.  Gail- 
braith,  publisher.  Red  Deer  Advom 
succeeds  H.  P.  Halliwell,  editor.  Cot 
man  Journal.  R.  C.  Jessup,  MacLut 
Gazette,  and  H.  J.  Ford.  LoconiK 
Globe,  were  respectively  elected  fin: 
and  second  vice-president,  and  Hb 
Hazel  McCrea  was  elected  secretan 
Miss  McCrea  has  been  acting  in  tliL 
capacity  since  the  death  of  her  fatho 
Herbert  G.  McCrea,  last  summer,  afte 
11  years’  service  as  association  secre¬ 
tary.  Prizes  in  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion  for  better  weekly  newspapm 
were  won  by  the  Grande  Primr 
Northern  Tribune  in  the  over  750  cir¬ 
culation  group,  and  by  the  Colemai 
Journal,  in  the  below  750  division. 

R.  J.  McDougall,  Panticon  HeraU 
was  elected  as  president  of  the  Britisk 
Columbia  division  of  the  Canadiac 
Weekly  Press  Association  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.  C.,  recently,  succeeding  G.  ¥ 

A.  Smith  of  the  Surrey  Leader.  Otho 
officers  are:  J.  B.  Creighton,  Coxeidm 
Leader,  Duncan,  first  vice-president: 
Edgar  C.  Dunning,  Optimist,  Ladner 
second  vice-president;  J.  E.  Jamiestot 
Advertiser,  Armstrong,  secretary- 
treasurer  (re-elected);  and  G.  W 
Griffiths,  Vernon  News,  auditor.  Di¬ 
rectors  are:  E.  M.  Daly,  Rosskw 
Miner;  H.  Stewart,  West  Coast  Advo¬ 
cate,  Port  Alberni;  W.  B.  Mansfield 
Cranbrook  Courier;  Ronald  White 
Kamloops  Sentinel;  H.  J.  McIntyre. 
Review,  Sidney;  and  Don  Campbell 
Salmon  Arm  Observer. 

■ 

MRS.  GILL  RESIGNS 

Mrs.  ’Therese  Eisel  Gill,  secretar: 
of  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Sun,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  resigned  recently.  Shr 
was  Mr.  Friendly’s  secretary  while  he 
was  assistant  business  manager  of 
New  York  Times  and  went  with  h» 
when  he  joined  the  Sun  executive 
staff  in  19^.  Staff  members  tradeitd 
her  a  farewell  party  and  Mr.  Friendly 
presented  her  an  album  prepared  bj 
her  friends  on  the  Sun. 

■ 

DEXTER  TO  GUTHRIE 

John  Dexter,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  D«d» 
Leader,  has  retiu-ned  to  the  Leader- 
in  the  capacity  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Dexter,  who  has  been  in  edi¬ 
torial  work  for  the  past  several  yean 
has  had  previous  experience  in  the 
advertising  departmmit.  Dexter  has 
resigned  as  make-up  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

m 

148-PAGE  EDITION 

The  story  of  South  Texas  and  its  de¬ 
velopment  into  an  empire  is  related 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Coller- 
Times’  148-page  Empire  Builclers’  Edi¬ 
tion  which  appeared  Oct.  24. 
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Like  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  mountainside 
it  grows  .  .  .  this  trend  to  improve  style  and 
typography  of  news  columns  ...  to  “eye  condi¬ 
tion”  them  for  easier  reading. 

It  is  not  a  mere  fashion-fad  .  .  .  not  a  short¬ 
lived  novelty.  True  “eye  conditioning”  fills  a 
definite  need.  It  makes  the  reading  of  a  news¬ 
paper  easier,  more  enjoyable.  It  brings  physi¬ 
cal  appearance  into  harmony  with  contents. 

Examine  the  newspapers  that  have  recently 
adopted  dynamic  make-up.  On  the  headlines, 
members  of  the  Erbar  Condensed  and  Metro 
families  are  leading  the  parade  .  .  .  with  the 
families  of  Memphis  and  Bodoni  frequently 
represented.  And,  since  ease  of  reading  is  the 
chief  objective,  these  headings  are  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  body  matter  set  in  a  member  of  the 
Linotype  Legibility  Group. 
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'To  the  Santa  Monica  (California)  Evening  Outlook  we  are 
indebted  for  the  phrase  "eye  conditioned”  which  so  aptly 
describes  their  new  make-up.  as  well  as  the  modern  design 
being  adopted  by  many  other  newspapers. 
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This  illustration  does  not  purport  to  show  all  the  papers  which  have  modernized  their 
make-up.  If  yours  should  be  among  them,  and  isn’t,  it’s  only  because  we  don’t  have  a  copy. 
Please  send  one  to  John  E.  Allen,  Editor,  Linotype  News,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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MARIE  O’BRIEN,  reporter  for  the 

Pittsburgh  Press,  has  an  unusual 
way  of  going  about  things,  but  she 
usually  gets  what  she  goes  after. 

RecenUy  she  was  sent  with  a  Press 
photographer  to  get  story  and  art  on 
members  of  the  Marine  Reserve  Corps, 
leaving  for  a  vaction  on  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

They  took  shots  of  fathers  kissing 
babies  and  some  hugging  mothers. 
Then  the  cameraman  said; 

“I’ve  got  to  have  a  picture  of  an 
officer  kissing  a  girl,  and  it’s  up  to  you 
to  get  it.” 

Marie  took  one  long  look  around. 
Over  in  one  comer  were  a  couple  of 
men,  one  an  officer,  and  a  young  lady. 
Over  she  dashed  and  tapi^  the  girl 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Is  that  man  there  somebody  you 
can  kiss?”  she  demanded. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,”  stammered 
the  bewildered  young  lady. 

It  was  Marie’s  turn  to  be  bewil¬ 
dered. 

“Why,  I’d  sure  know  whether  a  man 
was  somebody  I  could  kiss  or  not,” 
she  said.  And  then  in  hasty  explana¬ 
tion:  “I  have  to  have  a  picture  of  an 
officer  kissing  a  girl  for  my  news¬ 
paper.  Don’t  you  know  who  he  is?” 
she  demanded. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “he’s  my  hus¬ 
band.” 

They  got  the  picture. 

■ 

JERRY  HEIMAN,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 

Journal  photographer,  almost  broke 
up  a  double  wedding  the  other  day 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Sent  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  scene  as  two  sis¬ 
ters  became  brides,  Heiman  marched 
up  to  the  house  where  the  ceremony 
was  taking  place.  He  pressed  the  door 
tell,  but  evidently  it  was  out  of  order. 
Then  he  rapped  sharply  at  the  door. 
A  man  stuck  his  head  out  and  said: 
“Who  are  you?” 

Upon  being  told,  the  man  sighed 
deeply  and  said,  “Will  you  please  wait 
a  moment?”  Afterwards,  when  Hei¬ 
man  had  taken  the  picture,  the  minis¬ 
ter  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “Do 
you  know,  I  had  just  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  was  any  one 
present  who  believed  these  couples 
should  not  be  joined  in  holy  wedlock 
when  your  knock  came  on  the  door.” 
The  ceremony  had  halted  right  there 


tickets  for  3,500  youths  signing  a  good- 
conduct  pledge  as  follows:  “On  my  i 
word  of  honor  I  will  not  move  or  dam¬ 
age  any  property  in  the  city,  and  will 
use  my  influence  in  keeping  others 
fiom  doing  it.” 

■ 

IT  WAS  NO  Hallowe’en  prank;  neither 

was  it  attributable  to  having  two 
public  officials  on  the  staff.  But  the 
fact  remains  a  private  inter-office 
communication  landed  on  page  six  of 
tlie  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph — and  not  one  of  the  five  per- 
.sons  through  whose  hands  it  passed 
would  accept  responsibility  for  it. 

A  story  outlining  plans  for  a  Hallo¬ 
we’en  celebration  was  received  too 
late  for  the  Sunset  News,  afternoon 
daily,  .so  City  Editor  Eddie  Steele, 
named  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  effective  Nov.  1,  left  it  on 
Reporter  Bill  Snyder’s  typewriter  for 
(he  morning  Telegraph.  Snyder  also 
happens  to  be  mayor  of  the  town. 

And  next  morning  there  was  no  end 
of  wonderment  among  astonished 
readers  at  these  mysterious  lines  on 
the  tail  end  of  the  story: 

“Bill:  You  are  expected  to  open  the 
celebration  Saturday  night  with  a 
.short  talk,  with  the  response  by  Bob¬ 
bitt.  Please  be  sure  the  police  are 
told  to  rope  off  the  street  and  be  on 
liand  for  the  celebration.” 

■ 

TWO  YEARS  AGO,  wheti  Joseph  B 
'  Phillips  was  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Russia,  it 
was  announced  the  government  would 
soon  place  an  all-Russian  automobile 
on  the  market  similar  to  the  Ford  V-8. 
The  jubilant  citizenry  eagerly  awaited 
the  car’s  appearance. 

A  month  later  the  Herald  Tribune 
sent  a  Dodge  sedan  to  Russia  for  cor¬ 
respondents’  use  in  Moscow.  Phillips 
w'as  forced  to  go  to  Leningrad  and 
drive  it  back  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of 
700  miles. 

Crowds  assembled  in  every  village 
as  Phillips  drove  by,  believing  the 
Dodge  was  the  awaited  Russian  car. 
When  he  reached  Moscow  at  1  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a  taxi  driver  drew  up 
alongside  Phillips  with  a  glint  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  his  eyes. 

“Comrade,”  he  asked,  “is  that  OUR 
car?” 

Phillips  replied  that  it  was  an 
American  automobile. 

“Ah,  well.  Comrade,”  sighed  the 
taxi  driver  disappointedly,  “it’s  pretty, 
anyway.” 


“Hoover  text  runs  3,000  words.  Was 
sent  you  over  two  hours  ago.” 

The  northern  bureau  replied; 

“Have  Hoover  text.  Thanks.  Only 
wanted  to  know  length.” 

■ 

EPHRAIM  S.  HUGENTUGLER  was 
mayor  of  York,  Pa.,  for  12  years.  No 
one  claims  that  “Huggy”  was  the  best 
mayor  York  ever  had — or  the  worst. 
But  all  newspapermen  are  agreed  that 
he  was  “tops”  from  the  standpoint  of 
copy. 

Danner  Chronister,  20  years  on  City 
Hall  for  the  York  Dispatch,  tells  this 
story: 

A  defendant  in  police  court  was 
represented  by  prominent  counsel. 
"Huggy”  was  quizzing  the  prisoner. 
After  he  had  gone  far  afield,  defend¬ 
ant’s  counsel  boomed  an  interruption; 

“Your  Honor,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evidence?” 

“I  don’t  want  it  for  evidence,”  the 
mayor  shot  back,  “I  want  it  for  the 
newspapers!” 

■ 

ANY  ONE  who  ever  has  had  the  urge 
to  obey  that  A.  A.  Milne  impulse  and 
go  whimsical  in  a  headline  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  following  “tongue-twister” 


head  which  appeared  recently  in  tl^ 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard- 
FREE  FESH  FRISH 
Bend,  Oct.  21 — AP — Scores  of  mtn, 
women  and  children  scooped  fish  from 
irrigation  canals  today  in  response  to 
an  appeal  from  state  and  game  offi. 
cials  for  central  Oregon  residents  to 
aid  in  salvaging  the  &h  facing  death 
in  dry  pools. 

■ 

A  MAN  now  well  known  in  the  ad> 
vertising  business  in  New  York 
once  worked  on  the  Daily  Regitter 
at  Ironton,  O.,  covering  police  court 
When  he  arrived  there  one  day,  Dej^ 
Sergeant  Jack  O’Shaughnessy  ggy, 
him  a  very  complete  story  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  a  river  steamer,  the  heroic  work 
of  the  crew  and  other  hair-raisinj 
details. 

The  reporter  returned  to  his  office 
and  wrote  an  exciting  story  about  the 
disaster. 

It  was  in  the  form  and  ready  to  go 
when  John  B.  Corns,  the  editor,  hap- 
pened  to  see  it.  The  boat  had  sunk 
exactly  as  described — only  20  yearj 
ago. 

Kuitob  &  PuBLlSHEB  will  pay  $2  for  cici 
"Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Thw 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 
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until  the  man  at  the  door  reported 
that  Heiman  had  no  objections  to  the 
wedding. 

■ 

IRVING  W.  HART,  editor  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  is  credited  with 
preserving  quiet  along  the  Hallowe’en 
front 

He  did  it  as  follows:  Free  show 


ONE  OF  THE  major  bureaus  of  a 
news  association  had  completed  re¬ 
laying  the  text  of  Herbert  Hoover’s 
speech  recently  more  than  two  hours 
before  this  message  came  in  from  one 
of  the  northern  points  on  its  wire: 
“How  long  is  Hoover  text  pis?” 
Somewhat  exasperated,  the  Chicago 
night  desk  editor  messaged  back: 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circulaliun 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Mornins  and 
Erenins  issues)  for  the  month  of 

October,  1937 


This  represents  a  gain  of  7,996  over 
Oatober,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  average  %1 1,677  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  October,  1937 — a  gain 
of  6.192  over  October,  1936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 
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Ohio — 5th  Star  in 
magnitude  for 
retail  sales  1937 

with  29  bright  stars  in 
prosperous  markets  outside 
the  big  cities 


‘Ashland  Times  Gazette  (E) 
‘Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S) 
‘Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
‘Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 
‘Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
‘Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
tDefiance  Crescent-News  (E) 
‘Delaware  Gazette  (E) 

‘East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 
‘Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 
‘Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M) 
‘Fostoria  Times  (E) 
xGreenville  Advocate  (E) 
‘Hamilton  Journal-News  (E) 
‘Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
‘Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E) 


§Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

‘Marion  Star  (E) 

‘Massillon  Independent  (E) 
‘Mount  Vernon  Republican  News 

(E)  . 

‘New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 
‘Piqua  Call  (E) 

‘Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 
‘Ravenna  Record  &  Courier- 
Tribune  (E) 

‘Salem  News  (E) 
tfSteubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 
tVVarren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 
‘Wooster  Record  (E) 

‘Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Sig¬ 
nal  (ME  &  S) 
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Ohio  star  markets  outside  the  metropolitan 
areas  are  buying  more  things  this  Fall  and 
Winter.  And  our  papers  are  the  favored 
buying  guides. 
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In  these  prosperous  markets  of  Ohio  there  lives  66%  of  all  our  people  —  about 
4,000,000  of  them,  who  daily  go  through  our  papers  for  local,  state,  national  and 
international  news — and — who  use  our  papers  as  a  buying  guide. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  their  wants  for  food,  clothing,  household  things,  cars,  travel 
plans,  and  services  are  satisfied  by  manufacturers,  retailers  and  service  people 
who  place  their  advertisements  in  our  papers. 

Those  who  have  the  lowest  selling  costs  here  will  tell  you  that  this  great  market 
was  never  quite  so  responsive  as  right  now. 

So  many  advantages  are  offered.  High  bank  balances,  industrial  plants  on  the 
go,  big  cash  farm  crops,  larger  dividend  checks,  all  contribute  to  the  tremendous 
business  now  being  done  in  Ohio  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Whether  you  seek  more  sales  for  your  staples  or  test  markets  for  the  introduction 
of  new  products,  nowhere  will  you  find  more  helpful  cooperation  than  in  any  of 
our  offices.  Above  all  else,  the  “Star”  markets  shown,  are  places  where  you  can 
get  action,  help,  counsel,  and  “on  the  ground”  advice  about  what  to  do  in  our 
markets. 

Call,  write,  wire  or  phone,  or  call  our  representatives.  This  market  is  ready  to 
buy  almost  anything  that  serves  some  useful  purpose.  No  better  testing  spot  in 
America.  How’  may  we  help  you? 


\  J.  4.  «&* 


28  ADVERTISING 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waek  an  advartiiing  classification  will  be  analyxed  in 
these  colunnns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Article  No.  39.  Experimental  Plan  for  Local  and 
National  Departments 


FOR  A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agents  have  from 
time  to  time  suggested  to  publishers 
that  national  advertising  rates  be 
lowered  so  that  the  national  advertiser 
could  buy  space  on  an  equality  basis 
with  the  local  advertiser. 

Today  rate  differentials  between  lo¬ 
cal  and  national  vary  from  zero  in  a 
few  papers  up  to  as  much  as  100% 
in  others.  Many  think  the  differential 
has  caused  more  advertisers  to  use 
other  media  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Periodically  this  subject  is  debated, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
is  almost  completely  overlooked — 
namely,  the  cost  of  sales  at  a  given 
rate. 

Studies  made  during  the  past  two 
years  by  certain  advertisers  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  papers  with 
very  low  rates  and  with  practically 
no  differential  do  not  move  merchan¬ 
dise  as  readily  as  other  papers  with  a 
high  rate  and  a  high  differential.  One 
manufacturer  reported  that  using 
identical  copy  and  identical  milline 
rates,  one  paper  in  an  eastern  city  cost 
him  10  times  as  much  for  a  given 
amount  of  sales  when  measured 
against  a  paper  in  the  Middle  West. 

How  National  Advertisers 
Switch  to  Local  Rates 

DURING  THE  P.\ST  10  years  many 
advertisers  selling  large  units  such 
as  radios,  refrigerators,  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  men’s  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  picking  one  or 
more  selected  outlets  in  a  given  mar¬ 
ket  and  releasing  advertising  over  the 
dealer’s  name  at  the  local  rate.  This 
practice  has  grown  steadily  so  that 
today  no  one  knows  the  total  amount 
of  money  spent  by  national  advertis¬ 
ers  over  the  signature  of  a  local  out¬ 
let.  True,  general  expenditures  can 
be  obtained  from  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turers  through  checking  bureaus  but 
millions  are  spent  that  are  never 
checked.  Even  the  publisher  does  not 
know  how  much  of  his  local  adver¬ 
tiser’s  bill  is  paid  by  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

New  Experiments 
DURING  THE  PAST  year  several 
publishers  have  started  experiments 
that  deserve  attention.  One  in  a 
metropolitan  market  with  two  lusty 
competitors  last  year  decided  he 
would  take  one  classification  and 
study  the  manufacturers  who  supplied 
the  retailers  their  goods,  also  the  out¬ 
lets  and  see  if  he  could  find  some 
common  groimd  on  which  he  could 
operate  to  the  benefit  of  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

He  started  with  the  electrical  classi¬ 
fication,  electric  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  radios,  sewing  machines,  etc. 
— every  piece  of  merchandise  that 
used  a  motor.  He  then  discussed  with 
his  local  and  national  departments, 
the  various  things  they  did  each  day 
to  retain  this  business  and  get  new 
business.  After  a  few  weeks  he  de¬ 
cided  he  would  for  a  period  of  time 
remove  the  imaginary  national  adver¬ 
tising  line  and  local  advertising  line 


and  let  one  man  and  his  assistants 
take  over  the  sale  and  servicing  of 
every  electrical  item. 

No  announcement  was  made  of  this 
change  in  policy  but  a  program  was 
laid  out  so  that  every  person  involved 
in  the  yes  or  no  of  an  advertising 
schedule  in  this  paper  would  be  seen 
and  talked  to.  ’The  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  some  of  his  assistants 
then  started  out  to  call  on  manufac¬ 
turers.  Other  assistants  called  on  re¬ 
tailers.  Instead  of  telling  these  two 
prospects  what  they  were  doing,  they 
asked  for  advice  and  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  paper  could,  through  these 
men,  render  a  more  intensive  and 
worthwhile  service  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Visits  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies  were  very  illuminating.  The 
solicitor  knowing  his  market  and 
dealers  had  many  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  agency  and  the  advertiser 
could  better  utilize  the  paper,  effect 
economies,  and  fit  copy  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work  to  this  market.  As  has 
been  stated  many  times  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  two  cities  within  almost  a  stone’s 
throw  from  each  other  differ  widely 
in  their  trade  practices,  trading  habits, 
and  many  other  things.  The  agencies 
and  manufacturers  welcomed  these 
suggestions  and  proved  their  belief  in 
the  policy  by  preparing  special  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  metropolitan  market.  It 
requires  a  little  more  time,  but  no 
more  money.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
shifting  plates  and  copy  and  changing 
tneir  production. 

When  the  retailers  were  called  on 
they  had  many  suggestions.  Most 
dealers  flatly  refused  to  cooperate 
with  one  national  advertiser,  because 
the  tie-up  copy  this  firm  sent  the 
publisher  which  he  was  supposed  to 
sell  to  30  dealers  was  rejected  by  all 
but  three.  When  the  agency  found 
that  the  newspaper,  through  its  own 
staff,  could  prepare  copy  acceptable 
for  tie-up  ads  and  that  dealers  would 
buy  it,  this  eliminated  a  great  deal  of 
detail  work  for  the  agency  and  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  their  plates,  copy, 
etc. 
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Not  Results 


TO  DATE  there  has  been  a  modest 
increase  in  national  linage  and  a 
better  than  average  increase  in  local 
linage  in  this  classification  because 
the  dealers  were  willing  to  buy  and 
pay  for  advertising  prepared  on  the 
spot.  Of  course,  this  entailed  a  slight 
expense  for  the  publisher  because  one 
writer  was  assigned  to  this  tie-up 
copy  but  the  cost  was  incidental  when 
compared  with  the  linage. 


dium  in  existence  and  when  usedc* 
rectly  can  in  every  instance  prodJ 
sales  at  a  lower  net  cost,  but  eW 
the  publisher  attempts  arbitrarily 
build  a  stone  wall  between  his  m. 
tional  and  his  local  prospects  who^ 
both  in  the  same  business,  he  is 
feating  himself  and  attempting  to  q. 
force  a  ruling  that  is  economically  n. 
sound. 


Other  Classilications 


AS  THIS  PLAN  proves  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  and  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
success,  this  publisher  plans  to  assign 
one  individual  to  his  local  and  na¬ 
tional  automobile  department,  later, 
an  individual  for  foo^,  another  one 
for  drugs,  and  still  another  one  for 
oil  and  gas. 

Too  often  the  agency  is  criticized 
for  sending  to  50  markets  identical  tie- 
up  ads  for  dealers.  The  most  casual 
investigation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
New  England  will  lead  any  investi¬ 
gator  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
markets  differ  in  many  ways.  News¬ 
paper  reader  habits  and  tempo  in 
these  two  sections  are  different.  Even 
their  diet  is  different.  Yet  a  basic 
tie-up  ad  can  be  quickly  translated 
into  New  England  thinking  and  into 
Pacific  Coast  thinking  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  familiar  with  these  markets  and 
their  people.  Why  should  the  agency 
be  compelled  to  spend  a  small  for¬ 
tune  to  get  this  information  when  the 
publishers  have  it  at  their  fingertips? 
The  publisher  who  is  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  his  electrical  classifica¬ 
tion  is  making  a  great  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  market  and  a  better  use  of 
newspaper  space.  Newspapers  are  the 
most  flexible  of  any  advertising  me- 
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RAISES  LOCAL  RATES 

Elffective  Nov.  1,  the  Chicago  Tim, 
increased  its  local  advertising  rat® 
marking  the  second  increase  this  year 
The  new  rates,  however,  offer  a  lower 
cost  per  thousand  readers  than  raiq 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  the 
Times  points  out.  The  new  agate  !#( 
rate  for  daily  and  Sunday  is  35  cem, 
an  increase  of  5  cents  over  the  fonne 
rate,  announced  May  1.  The  25^^. 
line  rate  of  28  cents  and  a 
percentage  discoimt  based  on  tk 
25,000-line  rate  have  been  Hi<yrn. 
tinued.  The  new  rate  card  provide 
for  bulk  discounts  based  on  the  open 
rate  as  follows:  10,000  lines  within  one 
year,  2  cents  per  line;  25,000  linn,  1 
cents;  50,000  lines,  4  cents;  lODjlOi 
lines,  5  cents;  200,000  lines,  6  cemt 
and  300,000  lines,  7  cents. 
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INDORSE  BUREAU  PLAN 


Members  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  and 
other  non  -  member  representatives 
voted  their  indorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  expanded  program  of  the 
reau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  25.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  heard  a  report  on  ^ 
bureau’s  committee  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  and  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  of  co-operating  with  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  its  membership  program. 
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DON’T  TAKE 
A  CHANCE 


Don't  take  u  chance  of  mitssin^  im* 
portant  news  about  newspapers  and 
newspapermen.  .  .  .  Have  Editor  & 
Publisher  sent  to  your  home  or  office 
every  week.  A  subscription  for  a 
year  costs  but  $4.00. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pleue  send  EDITOR  dt  PUBLISHER — ewery  week  for  a 
year,  togetber  with  the  International  Tear  Book  number  tnu 
the  Market  Onide  number  to: 
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JOSEPH  EUSTACE  CHILTON  2d,  42. 

vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Gazette  and  son  of 
Hilliam  E.  Chilton,  former  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator,  was  found  dead  in  bed  Nov.  1  at 
liis  'apartment.  His  brother,  W.  E. 
Chilton,  Jr.,  editor  of  Gazette,  and 
Robert  Smith,  business  manager,  dis¬ 
covered  his  body.  Coroner  James  E. 
Roberts  said  death  was  due  to  a  self- 
inflicted  bullet  wound.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  two  .sisters. 

Eustace  Hand,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Fleet  Street  reporters, 
»-ho  covered  the  Boer  War,  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict  and  the  hostilities  in 
Cuba  in  1898  for  the  London  Daily 
Sail,  died  Nov.  2  in  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  had  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment  for  many  years.  Prior  to  1914, 
when  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  he 
bad  covered  every  world  event  of  im¬ 
portance.  He  was  credited  with  coin¬ 
ing  the  word  “suffragettes.”  A  bust 
perpetuates  his  memory  in  the  Savage 
Club. 

Robert  W.  Champion,  64,  former 
London  correspondent,  Paris  Herald 
Tribune,  who  retired  in  1934  after  40 
years  with  the  daily,  died  Nov.  2  in 
London  of  pneumonia.  He  had  been 
with  the  paper  since  the  days  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  younger,  and  for 
more  than  25  years  had  charge  of  the 
London  wire  in  the  daily’s  Paris  office. 

Edward  S.  Hoag,  36,  Associated  Press 
Seattle  bureau  staff  writer,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  collision  Oct.  31  near 
Seattle  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
hunting  trip.  His  wife,  mother  and  a 
sister  survive. 

E  Kenneth  Hunt,  45,  merchandise 
manager  of  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre 
Company,  Hamilton,  O.,  for  14  years, 
and  previously  salesmsm  for  Procter  & 
Collier  Company,  advertising  agency, 
died  suddenly  last  week  while  playing 
bridge  at  Hot  Springs,  Va..  during  the 
National  Advertisers  Association  con¬ 
vention. 


G.  Russell  Donaldson,  42.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  MacLean's  Magazine, 
died  at  his  home  in  Toronto  Nov.  1. 
Mr.  Donaldson  was  with  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company  for  15  years  and 
was  the  magazine’s  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  for  seven  years,  returning  to 
Toronto  four  years  ago. 

Richard  A.  Stewart,  23,  assistant 
editor  of  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
Oct.  24  in  Clearfield.  He  had  been  with 
the  newspaper,  of  which  his  father, 
C.  Albert  Stewart,  is  editor,  for  two 
jears. 

Charles  Edward  Young,  58,  Chicago 
newspaperman  for  more  than  20  years, 
died  Oct.  26  in  Chicago  after  a  long 
illness.  A  few  years  ago  he  retired 
from  newspaper  work  to  do  publicity. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Price,  about  50,  wife 
of  Fred  H.  Price,  publisher,  Newman 
Grove  (Neb.)  Reporter,  was  killed  in 
sn  automobile  accident  near  Lindsay, 
Neb.,  recently.  A  daughter,  Amy,  suf¬ 
fered  severe  cuts  and  bruises. 

Edgar  Mels,  70,  a  former  editor  of 
Johannesburg  (South  Africa)  Daily 
(lews  and  recently  copy  editor  of  Liv¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Unit  of  WPA  Federal 
Theatre  Project,  died  Oct.  31  in  the 
French  Hospital,  New  York,  of  a  heart 
Jttack.  During  his  career  he  was 
dr^a  editor  of  New  York  Advertiser, 
Ksistant  Sunday  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Feature  Service,  and  a  special 
correspondent  for  NANA. 


Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Barry  Bingham,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times  as 
chairman  of  the  Postal  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  cormnittee.  Other  members  are: 
R.  F.  Hudson,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser;  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times-Record;  S.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  H.  T.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald;  C.  P. 
Manship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  and  Advocate;  J.  H.  Skewes, 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star;  Robert  Lath- 
an  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times; 
W.  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times;  Roger  C.  Peace, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont;  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis 
(Term.)  Commercial  Appeal;  A.  G. 
Mayse,  Parts  (Tex.)  News;  C.  J.  Hark- 
rader,  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier 
and  News  Bulletin,  and  H.  I.  Shott, 
Blue  field  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph  and 
Sunset-News. 


Capper  Incorporates 
His  Publications 


Senator  Arthur  Capper  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  Oct.  30  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Charter  Board,  and  a  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  to  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000  and  $325,000  surplus. 

All  the  Capper  properties  will  be 
included  in  the  new  corporation. 
Among  these  are  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
Kansan,  four  other  publications  and 
two  radio  stations.  Senator  Capper  is 
president,  publisher  and  treasurer  of 
the  new  corporation. 

Purpose  of  the  incorporation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Senator  Capper,  is  to  permit 
Capper  employes  to  participate  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the 
properties. 

The  firm  has  filed  a  registration 
statement  with  SEC,  covering  the  is¬ 
suance  of  bonds  and  certificates  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000.  Part  of  the  se¬ 
curities  are  to  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  Capper  certificates  issued  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper  in  the  amount  of  $3,971,- 
350. 


NEW  FARM  PAPER 


Northern  California  Farm  Life,  a 
new  farm  paper,  is  being  published 
by  the  Cowles  Publishing  Company, 
Spokane,  as  a  separate  edition  of  the 
Oregon  Farmer,  one  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Trio  group.  The  new 
magazine  made  its  bow  Oct.  28  and 
will  be  issued  bi-weekly. 


CORBELL  NAMED  EDITOR 

Robert  T.  Corbell  is  now  editor  of 
vanville  (Va.)  Register.  For  the  past 
seven  years  Corbell  had  been  editor 
^the  Loudoun  (Va.)  Times-Mirror, 
leaving  that  post  late  last  summer. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


\J^  HAT  a  prosperous,  growing  market 
”  ”  Rochester  and  vicinity  offers — with 
its  business  indices  showing  definite  gains — 
with  its  higher  per  capita  buying  power — 
with  its  diversification  of  industries  ...  a  rich 
area  that  will  fulfill  your  every  expectation. 

Spread  your  advertising  message,  your 
sales  appeal  over  this  field  that  is  covered 
so  well  by  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  then 
just  watch  those  figures  climb  to  that  goal 
you've  set. 

The  Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers  now 
reach  a  greater  number  of  homes,  with  no 
increase  in  rates.  Authentic  facts,  infor¬ 
mation  and  counsel  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Rochester  Times-Union 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 
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Our  Comics  Not  Funny, 
Says  Colin  Turner 

British  Syndicate  Manager,  Feature  Scout, 
Sees  Few  with  Real  Hiunor  .  .  . 
Baukhage  Leaves  NANA 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

ACTING  as  a  feature  scout  for  his 

British  syndicate,  Colin  Turner, 
manager  and  director  of  Literary 
Features,  Ltd.,  London,  sat  in  his 
room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  week 
and  complained  that  our  comic  strips 
are  not  funny. 

“Our  total  turnover  in  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  12  months  increased  11 
times,”  he  said,  “and  I  still  can’t  find 
comic  strips.  I  mean,  spelled  with  a 
capital  C.” 

This  is  Mr.  Turner’s  second  visit 
here  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  He 
says  he  reached  the  conclusion  on  his 
first  trip  “that  there  was  a  trranendous 
difference  in  humor  here  and  abroad. 
I  don’t  think  5%  of  your  comics  are 
funny. 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  you  don’t 
think  our’s  are  funny,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Turner  has  b^n  here  over 
three  weeks  and  has  definitely  con¬ 
tracted  for  only  two  comics  to  take 
back  to  England.  This  he  called  “a 
disappointing  record.”  He  left  Oct.  29 
for  the  Middle  West  and  Nov.  17  will 
sail  from  New  York  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Hove  fe  Adapt  Strips 

The  greatest  difficulty,  Mr.  Turner 
explained,  is  finding  a  strip  that  can 
be  adapted  to  the  British  viewpoint. 
■‘We  have  to  give  it  a  British  twist.” 

Referring  to  the  great  profusion  of 
adventure  strips,  he  said  we  in  Amer¬ 
ica  “don’t  like  realistic  strips.”  The 
most  successful  American  cartoon  in 
England,  he  added,  merely  shows 
people  doing  fimny  things  in  a  normal 
way.  The  British  also  dislike  Ameri¬ 
can  slapstick  comics. 

Commenting  that  we  have  “great 
artists”  in  America,  he  added,  “but  the 
way  American  feature  syndicates  op¬ 
erate  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
is  crazy.” 

“They  don’t  examine  the  market 
over  there.  Success  of  a  strip  here  is 
no  criterion  of  success  over  there,” 
he  said.  And  the  only  people  who  can 
handle  comics  there  are  British  who 
know  the  coimtry  and  “who  were 
born  with  a  sense  of  humor.” 

The  English  don’t  like  our  adven¬ 
ture  strips;  they  are  not  “educated 
to  them,”  Mr.  Turner  said.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  field  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  lack  of  space  in  British 
newspapers  which  rarely  go  over  16 
pages.  Also,  adults  have  not  been 
educated  to  reading  the  comics.  Any¬ 
one  that  reads  a  comic  page  on  the 
subway  there  is  apparently  laughed 
at.  And  those  who  read  them  do  so 
behind  closed  doors,  he  said. 

lataraitad  in  Faatiira  Fictura> 

Mr.  Turner  also  expressed  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  American 
picture  magazine,  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  types.  Development  of 
pictures  in  England  is  coming,  he  said. 
But  the  British  won’t  stand  for  crude 
pictures,  he  declared. 

Syndicate  people  in  England  have 
formed  what  is  called  a  “Society  of 
Literary  Agents”  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  here  with  an  cissociation  of  syn¬ 
dicates.  Mr.  Turner  explained  it  as 


a  union  of  the  best  agents  in  the 
country  for  the  protection  of  the 
newspapers  there  and  the  syndicates 
of  both  countries.  This  group  is  to 
have  an  official  stamp  which  will  show 
that  any  material  sold  by  them  will 
be  authentic.  “This  is  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  the  fly-by-nights,"  he 
said,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  a  sim¬ 
ilar  society  formed  here. 

Represents  American  Syndicates 

Literary  Features,  Ltd.,  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  agent  for  Allied  News¬ 
papers  of  Elngland  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  also  agent  for  the  Daily 
Sketch,  a  London  picture  paper,  and 
the  Sunday  Graphic.  Mr.  Turner 
also  represents  in  England  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  the  Ledger  Syndicate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Bell  Syndicate.  He 
has  working  arrangements  with  others. 

Referring  to  his  stay  in  New  York, 
he  commended  the  American  syndi¬ 
cate  executives  for  having  their  doors 
open  to  alL  In  England,  he  said,  “you 
never  get  to  see  the  big  noise.”  But 
he  complained  of  the  hospitality  he 
has  received.  “You  have  too  much 
hospitality,”  he  stated.  “It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  my  Scotch  instincts  of 
doing  business.” 

Baukhage  Leaves  NANA 

H.  R.  BAUKHAGE,  author  of  the 

Washington  column  “What’s  Back 
of  It  All”  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  will  discontinue 
that  feature  Nov.  22.  It  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  thereafter  by  Joseph  W.  Alsop 
and  Robert  E.  Kintner,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  under  another  name. 

Baukhage  has  been  writing  this  col¬ 
umn  since  June  1  when  it  succeeded 
Paul  Mallon’s  Washington  column.  He 
is  to  divide  his  time  between  special 
work  in  the  Capital  for  feature  ser¬ 
vices  and  NBC  news  commentaries. 

Alsop,  who  has  covered  the  Senate 
for  the  Herald  Tribune,  is  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jack  Beall  who  recently 
returned  from  the  London  bureau. 

No  successor  has  been  chosen  for 
Kintner,  who  covered  the  treasury 
and  the  Security  and  Elxchange  Com¬ 
mission.  They  will  leave  the  Herald 
Tribune  Nov.  15. 

Xmas  Strip 

NELA  SERVICE  is  beginning  Nov.  26, 

a  Christmas  comic  strip  for  children 


entitled  “Sally  Sailor  and  Meany  Mo.” 
It  is  written  by  Hal  Cochran,  head  of 
NEA’s  comic  art  department,  drawn 
by  Walt  Scott,  staff  artist,  and  con¬ 
cerns  the  adventures  of  two  dolls  in 
Toy  Land.  It  will  nm  for  30  days 
and  end  on  Christmas  Day. 

Clyde  F.  Rex,  NEIA  representative, 
returned  last  week  on  the  lie  de 
France,  after  a  month  vacation  in 
Europe. 

■ 

Elections  Predicted 
THE  AMERICAN  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  through  its  scientific  samp¬ 
ling  of  public  opinion  predicted  the 
outcome  of  the  Detroit  elections  within 
2%  and  the  New  York  result  within 
4%.  The  Institute  predicted  La 
Guardia  would  get  64%  of  the  vote 
and  he  actually  polled  60%. 

In  Detroit  a  special  poll  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Ballots  were  distributed 
by  personal  interviews  and  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted  R.  W.  Reading  would  win  with 
65'r  of  the  votes.  He  won  with  63%. 

Dr.  George  Gallup’s  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  claims  that  it  now  has 
had  53  correct  predictions  out  of  59 
state  and  local  elections. 

■ 

Pearson-AUen  Repeat 
DREW  PEARSON  and  Robert  S.  Al¬ 
len,  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
columnists  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  again  went  out  on  a  limb  and 
forecast  Oct.  30  that  La  Guardia  would 
not  only  repeat,  but  would  win  by  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  400,000.  They 
also  said  Dewey  would  be  carried 
into  office  for  district  attorney,  as 
would  Newbold  Morris  and  Joseph 
McGoldrick  for  council  president  and 
city  controller.  It  was  said  La  Guar¬ 
dia  would  get  control  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil.  La  Guardia’s  majority  was  454,- 
525  and  all  other  predictions  were 
right. 

■ 

Kelly  Writes 

LARRY  KELLY,  Yale’s  All-American 
end  last  year,  now  coaching  the 
Peddie  football  team,  is  writing  three 
articles  a  week  which  are  being  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Paul  Block  Newspa¬ 
pers.  The  articles  began  Oct.  29.  Mon¬ 
day  articles  analyze  the  football  game 
Kelly  witnessed  the  previous  Satur¬ 
day.  Wednesday  he  writes  of  personal 
experiences  in  football,  and  Friday’s 
story  anticipates  the  coming  games 
and  performances  of  individual  play¬ 
ers. 

The  articles  are  appearing  in  three 
Block  papers,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Newark  Star-Eagle,  and  Toledo  Blade. 
The  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  several  others  are  also 
carrying  it. 

HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Advertising  for  Gordon  Baking 
Company,  Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York, 
baker  of  Silver  Cup  Bread,  will  be 
handled  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
Detroit  office,  effective  Nov.  29. 
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Science  Writers  and 
Doctors  Hold  Meeting 

Chicago,  Nov.  2 — Although  no  {q, 
mal  action  was  taken,  first  stepg 
ward  a  better  understanding  betH(j 
the  press  and  medical  professum  witl 
taken  at  an  informal  conference  W 
last  Saturday  between  newspaper#^ 
press  association  science  writers  ad 
representatives  of  organized  medicine 

The  conference  was  called  by  Df 
Morris  Fishbein,  editor,  Americi, 
Medical  Association  Journal,  and  *as 
attended  by  35  representatives  of  tlie 
press  and  medical  profession.  Df 
Fishbein  indicated  the  possibility  of , 
larger  conference  being  held  in  flie 
near  future.  He  expressed  his  willin}. 
ness  to  cooperate  with  science  writes, 
terming  them  members  of  a  "yonm 
and  valuable  profession.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  NOW  EMPLOYED  — 
DESIRES  CHANGE 


ExiierifiH'wl  iu  every  detail  of  clatwifled  maiiag-ciiieiit.  Has  developed  ideas  which 
irained  national  recomiition.  Consistent  record  of  larpe  sains  in  linag-e  and  revenue 
in  present  position.  Entire  career  spent  in  hisrhly  c-ompetitive  fields.  Can  furnish 
excellent  references.  Salary  required  $75  per  week.  Write  Box  2875.  e/o  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Waldemar  Kaempffert,  New  Yorjt 
Times  science  editor,  presided  as 
chairman.  Speakers  included  Dt 
Fishbein,  Mr.  Kaempffert,  John  J 
O’Neill,  New  York  Herald  Trib»« 
science  editor;  Howard  W.  Blak^ 
Associated  Press  science  editor;  Wl.! 
liam  L.  Laurence,  New  York  Tfams: 
Gobind  Behari  Lai,  Intematkinai 
News  Service  science  edtitor;  and 
Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science  S«. 
vice. 

Mr.  Lai  pleaded  for  a  more  lihwal 
attitude  toward  the  release  of  medical 
news  to  the  public.  Other  newsp^iei 
writers  pointed  out  the  need  for  door 
cooperation  between  the  press  and  w- 
ganized  medicine,  granting  that  medi¬ 
cal  news,  when  handled  by  ordinar; 
reporters,  is  often  garbled,  but  urged 
the  AMA  to  take  steps  to  make  such 
news  more  imderstandable  to  bodi 
press  and  public. 

Writers  attending  the  conference.  < 
aside  from  the  speakers  mentioned, 
were:  Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  hesMi 
columnist,  Toronto;  Raymond  J. 
Brown,  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Dr. 
Herman  N.  Bundesen,  Chicago  6in- 
missioner  of  Health  and  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  health  columnist;  Dr.  Irving  S. 
Cutter,  dean  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Medicine  and  Chictgo 
Tribune  health  columnist;  Dai^ 
Dietz,  science  editor,  Scripps-Howird 
Newspapers;  E.  E.  Free,  Syndicated 
Scientific  Service;  Dr.  lago  Galdston, 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  pub¬ 
lic  relations  representative  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  columnist;  Thomas  R. 
Henry,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune; 
James  C.  Leary,  Chicago  Daily  Nm; 
Boyd  Lews,  United  Press;  Lawrence 
Salter,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Milto 
Silverman,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
A.  M.  Smith,  Detroit  News;  Jane  Staf¬ 
ford,  Science  Service. 


Editor  and  Publisher  sajs:  "W.  M. 
Glenn,  editor.  Orlando  (Fla.)  MomiM 
Sentinel,  is  erealor  of  a  new  syndican 
feature.  The  Cslunrl  ('hortle*'.”  Ai  P«: 


This  daily  feature  sells  for  from 
eents  to  $2.00  i>er  wet^k  dependinf^ 
oirenlation.  For  sample  set  of  “Chorum 
write  or  wire:  W.  M.  Glenn.  OrUsss- 
Florida. 
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Cginpaiqns  and  Accounts 


SrESTRA  laboratories.  INC., 

New  York,  manufacturer  of  Endo- 
,reme,  has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  advertising 
counsel. 

Karl  A.  Dietrich,  general  manager, 
Stran-Steel  division  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation,  has  appointed 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit 
as  advertising  counsel  for  Stran- 
Siox. 

M  &  R  Dietetic  Laboratories.  Inc.. 
pf  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  appointed 
Reincke  -  Ellis  -  Younggreen  &  Finn. 
Chicago,  to  handle  advertising  of  Sof- 
kurd  mineral  modified  milk.  The 
opening  campaign  was  to  be  launched 
iir  Chicago  newspapers  during  the 
week  of  Nov.  1.  Later  radio  will  be 
added.  It  is  planned  to  secure  distri- 
lution  in  other  cities,  supported  by 
newspaper  advertising. 

Orange  Crush  Company,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  includes  both  Orange  Crush 
drink  and  Old  Colony  beverages.  The 
account  will  be  serviced  by  the 
agency’s  Chicago  office. 

Interstate  Printing  Service  of  Big- 
lerville.  Pa..  Mutual  Fabric  Co.  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Spectrum  Special- 
nis,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  Lawrence 
Knitting  Mills  and  the  U.  S.  Patents 
Mre.  Co.,  Sales  Dept.,  of  New  York, 
have  appointed  Martin  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  to  place  all  their 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising. 

Robert  St.  Clair  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Wilkes-Barre,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  advertising.  National  maga- 
zmes,  newspapers,  trade  papers  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used.  Vec-O-Mat 
Company  of  New  York  City  has  also 
engaged  the  Robert  St.  Clair  Company 
to  direct  its  advertising  campaign  for 
a  new  electric  juice  extractor  to  be 
introduced  immediately  through  na- 
ti.onal  media,  trade  papers  and  direct 
nail. 

Recognizing  the  working  man  is  in 
the  saddle  and  the  headlines,  Glen- 
more  Distilleries,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
has  launched  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  for  the  fall  and  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  using  850  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Copy,  with  forceful  black  and 
white  drawings  of  workers  in  action, 
uses  the  theme,  “You’ve  got  to  know 
your  stuff.”  It  was  also  announced 
Glenmore  plans  to  increase  its  1938 
advertising  campaign,  in  which  90^o 
of  the  appropriation  will  go  into  news- 
jiapers  and  the  balance  in  national 
magazines  and  trade  papers.  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn.  Chicago 
agency,  handles  the  account. 

Unbreakable  Lens  Company  of 
America,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
announces  appointment  of  Fabian 
Stolarcff  to  direct  selling  and  adver- 
t'sing  of  Tulca  Unbreakable  Lenses 
for  eyeglasses,  cameras  and  telescopes. 
General  magazines  and  trade  papers 
will  be  used. 

J.  Townsend  Walker,  vice-president. 
SiTRoux  Company,  has  announced  the 
company’s  advertising  program  on 
Sitroux  Face  Tissues  and  the  mentho¬ 
lated  tissues,  Sitroux-Aids,  will  be 
greatly  expanded  for  1937-38.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  be  used 
extensively,  and  a  new  program  on 
behalf  of  Sitroux-Aides  was  to  start 
over  Station  WOR  Nov.  5.  “The  in¬ 
creased  advertising  appropriation,” 
said  Mr.  Walker,  “is  the  direct  result 
of  greatly  increased  sales  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  entire  line  of  feminine  necessi¬ 
ties.”  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corporation,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  agency 
for  VoLUPTE,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 


vanities,  compacts  and  cigarette  cases. 
National  magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  will  be  used. 

Reklamefondet  for  Den  Norske 
Hermetikindustri  has  appointed 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  the  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  Norwegian  sar¬ 
dines.  Col.  K.  G.  Martin  of  the  Hoyt 
agency,  who  has  been  in  Norway  ar¬ 
ranging  details  for  the  19.38  campaign, 
is  returning  to  the  U.  S. 

First  annual  “National  Weather 
V/eek”  will  be  observed  Nov.  6-13, 
according  to  Elmer  Way,  advertising 


manager,  Taylor  Instrument  Company, 
sponsor  of  the  project.  Taylor  has 
planned  promotions  for  stores,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  promotion  pieces 
and  displays  to  put  across  the  Weather 
Week  idea. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  four  cities 
"has  been  launched  by  Admiracion 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  in 
behalf  of  Admiracion  Foamy  Oil 
Shampoo,  according  to  Stanley  I. 
Clark,  general  manager.  Advertise¬ 
ments  averaging  three  columns,  nine 
inches,  are  being  placed  once  a  week 
for  eight  weeks  in  Pittsbnrqh  Press, 


Indianapolis  News,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  The  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  extended  to  other  cities 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  series.  Be¬ 
sides  featuring  the  “non-drying”  qual¬ 
ity  of  Admiracion  shampoo,  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  mentions  the  Admiracion 
radio  show.  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  the  agency. 

W.  A.  Buescher,  manager  of  the 
Beverly  Hotel,  125  Blast  50th  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  appointed  Need¬ 
ham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
advertising  agency.  Newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Test  .  .  , 
Register  City”  is 
BEST  for  test  cam¬ 
paigns. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


Stuart  Sherman  President  ol  Boston,  Nov.  1— Officers  will  be 
Affiliated  Organization  elected  for  the  coming  year  at  the  an- 

Chicaco,  Nov.  1 — Formation  of  Ben-  nual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
ton  &  Bowles-Chicago,  Inc.,  a  sepa-  Newspafwr  Advertising  Executives 
rately  organized  advertising  agency  Association,  Nov.  16,  at  the  Parker 
affiliated  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  House  here;  and  Franklin  B.  Hurd  of 
New  York,  was  announced  here  today,  fhe  Providence  Journal- Bulletin,  with 
TTie  new  agency  will  open  offices  in  Arthur  D.  Neff,  will  outline  to  mem- 
the  Palmolive  Building,  Nov.  15.  bers  the  proposed  new.spaper  promo- 

Stuart  Sherman,  formerly  vice-  tional  plan  adopted  last  week  by  the 
president  of  Pepsodent  Company  and  New  England  publishers, 
prior  to  that  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Nelson  A.  Demars  will  present  a 
is  president  of  the  new  Benton  &  report,  as  committee  chairman,  on  the 
Bowles  affiliate.  Arthur  F.  Marquette,  Bureau  of  Speakers  for  advertising 
formerly  copy  chief  at  Lord  &  Thomas  service  clubs.  At  the  luncheon, 

and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Charles  N.  Kane,  zone  manager  of 
Chicago  faculty,  and  Edward  Aleshire,  Pontiac  (automobiles),  will  be  the 
formerly  radio  director  for  Lord  &  principal  speaker.  Bert  E.  Warren, 
Thomas,  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  "^r.,  is  heading  the  night-before 
and  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  are  vice-  group  of  out-of-towners  who  will 
presidents.  gather  here  the  Monday  night  pre- 

Benton  &  Bowles-Cnicago  will  main-  ceding  the  mating.  The  round-up 
tain  a  complete  independent  organiza-  special  group  will  start  at 

tion,  it  was  stated,  l^acilities  of  Ben-  7:30  Nov.  15  at  the  Copley  Plaza, 
ton  &  Bowles  in  New  York  and  its  Members  have  been  asked  to  come 
recently  opened  Hollywood  radio  of-  prepared  to  talk  on  successful  experi- 
fice  will,  however,  be  available  to  trices  they  have  had  in  dealer  con- 
clients  of  the  Cmcago  hrm.  It  is  ‘act  in  connection  with  national  ad- 
understood  the  new  agency  will  an-  vertising.  These  discussions  will  tie 
nounce  its  list  ol  accounts  in  the  near  with  the  talk  on  the  promotional 
future  campaign  now  beginning  to  get  under 

At  the  Pepsodent  company,  it  was  New  England, 

announced  J.  Baxter  Gardiner,  for-  Frank  S.  How,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Su?i- 
merly  assistant  advertising  manager.  Journal,  is  ^  the  retiring  president  of 
is  now  advertising  manager;  with  association. 

Charles  Luckman  now  vice-president  * 

in  charge  ol  sales  and  advertising.  30  YVOtCnSS  Q  DOV 
Malcolm  Hart,  formerly  assistant  sales  *_ 

manager,  has  been  promoted  to  sales  n^IVGIi  IH  ^lUpSO  li/lrVO 
manager.  Benrus  shockproof  watches  have 

■  been  selected  by  Procter  &  Gamble 

Retail  Rate  Upheaval 

sumer  contests  for  Chipso  soap  ever 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON  of  Canada^ 


this  week  announced  addition  to 
Raymoio 

Mb  ‘fllB  1*  V  m  and  Wilfrid  Monette.  Raymond  w»s 

^  ‘c  years  assistant  general  man. 
^■^nY'  ager  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Ltd 
I  •  »  Monette  has  had  long  connectwn 

j  in  Montreal  with  Canadian  Advertit- 

well-known  Philadelphjj 
.  gt  ‘  -*?»  artist,  has  joined  Jerome  B.  Gray  i 

Philadelphia  advertising  agency, 

.  as  art  director. 

James  B.  Melick,  who  .served  for 
/IgBjpir'  three  years  as  general  sales  manage 

ImbT  «WH|b  -  Sm  of  Hiram  Walker  Distilling  Company 

Ihst  week  took  up  new  duties  as  vicc.^ 

i  . . . .  "  -  -‘‘"LSSWtiiiBI  P>‘^sident  in  charge  of  sales  and  ad- 

‘  HHUm  vertising  of  Seagram  Distilling  Cor- 

poration.  New  York. 

PRIZE- WINNING  AD  Miss  Lois  j.  Munn  has  been  pro- 

Above  is  shown  a  full-page  adver-  moted  from  home  furnishings  stylw 
tisement  of  Rusnak  Brothers,  Inc.,  to  advertising  manager  of  Willian, 
Chicago  furniture  store,  published  in  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo  departmeni 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Sept.  26.  store.  She  succeeds  Herbert  Kmy, 
which  has  been  awarded  the  Mer-  who  has  been  appointed  publicity  di- 
chandise  Mart  trophy  for  the  best  rector  of  Maison  Blanche,  New  Or. 
outlying  furniture  store  ad  appearing  leans. 

in  newspapers  during  National  Fur-  Bob  Atkinson  has  joined  the  Sa 
niture  Week.  Chicago  Retail  Furni-  Francisco  sales  staff  of  West-Holliday 
ture  Association  sponsored  the  contest.  Co.,  Inc.,  according  to  an  announc^ 
■  ment  from  Robert  P.  Holliday,  pred- 

COPY  SPEEDED  UP  dent.  During  the  past  six  yers 

Initial  advertisements  of  the  All-  Atkinson  has  been  associated  with 
Year  Club  of  Southern  California’s  Fenger-Hall  (:o..  Ltd  newspaper  rep- 
fall  an,!  winter  advertising  camnaivn  lesentative  also  of  San  Francisco. 


RUPPERT  ALE  DRIVE 

The  familiar  advertising  of  Jacob 
Ruppert  beer  in  Elastern  territory  is 
now  being  supplemented  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  the  company’s  new 
product.  Ruppert  ale,  which  will  be 
released  to  the  trade  shortly  after 
Nov.  1.  Bold,  short  copy  in  525-line 
units  is  being  used  in  a  list  of  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers,  and  the  same 
copy  in  smaller  units  in  an  additional 
group  of  secondary  papers.  Full-page 
space  is  being  used  in  the  New  Yorker 
and  Esquire  and  there  is  a  schedule 
in  dealer  trade  journals,  also  billboard 
coverage,  and  spot  radio  programs  in 
some  territories. 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


changes  from  on* 

type  to  another  are  a  feature  of  all 
Streamlined  Intertypes.  On  four- 
deckers  equipped  with  four-deck 
side  units,  a  single  handle  (shown 
above)  controls  eight  magaiinee 


MEDAL  TO  WILL  HAYS  York.  For  several  years  Mr. 

Philadelnhia’s  advertisine  oreaniza-  associated  with  adver- 

tionTthe  Poor  Richard  Club,  thfs  week 

announced  that  WiU  H.  Hays,  head  , 

of  the  motion  picture  industry,  will  be  wre-wsr  rkTrSTSlTTCC 

the  recipient  of  its  coveted  gold  medal  H.w  IwCiW  V^wruliCaiO 

award  of  achievement.  The  award  Clifton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago  agency, 

will  be  bestowed  at  the  club’s  annual  formerly  located  at  232  Elast  Erie 

banquet,  held  on  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Street,  is  located  in  new  quarters.  543 

birthday,  Jan.  17.  North  Michigan  Avenue. 


INTERTYPE 
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the  advertising  survey 

Experience  of  Cleveland  Media  Renews  Interest 
in  Plan  for  Uniform  Recognition  of  Agencies  .  .  . 
Networks  Feel  Loss  of  Last  Year's  Political  Revenue 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


reached  a  year  before.  However,  this 
October  marked  the  twelfth  $3,000,- 
000  month  in  NBC’s  history,  and 
cumulative  1937  figures  for  the  ten 


Bruce  Barton  Wins 
Congressional  Seat 


Congressman” 


months  reached  $31,630,854,  a  gain  of  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  Tuesday’s 
15%  over  ten  months  of  1936.  election  in  New  York,  took  a  short 

CBS  billings  in  the  month  just  vacation  this  week,  planning  to  be 
closed  were  $2,564,259,  a  drop  of  6.9%  back  at  work  Monday  in  his  advertis- 
from  October,  1936.  Ten- month  CBS  jng  agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
figures  were  $23,339,801,  a  gain  of  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and  then  to  attend  the 

special  session  of  Congress,  Nov.  15. 
So  please  omit  flowers.  The  net-  First  request  from  a  constituent 


IN  JUNE.  1936,  we  had  the  privilege  according  to  Mr.  McGehee.  With  So  please  omit  flowers.  The  net-  First  request  from  a  constituent 
of  reporting  in  this  department  the  many  newspapers  the  only  question  works  may  be  approaching  a  ceiling,  came  from  Rube  Goldberg,  cartoonist 
birth  of  the  "Cleveland  plan”  of  ad-  asked  was,  "Has  he  got  the  money?"  but  there’s  no  proof  of  it  yet  visible.  and  humorist,  who  sent  a  telegram 


vertising  agency  recognition.  Recent 
ly  Francis  N.  McGehee  of  the  Cleve 


Asking  this  question,  they  at  least 
escaped  credit  difficulties.  However, 


Magazine  Gain 


saying:  "Congratulations.  As  one  of 
your  constituents  I  demand  that  you 


land  Press,  lather  of  the  plan,  or  Mr.  McGehee  add^,  the  news^pers  qcpqBER  MAGAZINE  advertising  niake  people  pull  in  their  knees  at 
midwife  at  least,  has  been  malang  a  collection  (including  September  weeklies  and  ‘he  movies,  stop  fruit  men  from  put- 

report  on  Its  results  as  prov^  by  hi.s^analysis.^  semimonthlies)  amounted  to  $14,653,-  best  berries  on  top  of  basket. 


operation.  He  spoke,  via  a  phono-  The  Cleveland  Press  believes  that 
BMph  record,  before  the  Four-A  con-  i‘  is  its  duty  to  assist  those  engaged 
vento  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  and  later  in  ‘he  development  of  advertising 


it  ^^2,  according  to  measurements  of  and  prohibit  the  indiscriminate  pho- 

It  IS  Its  duty  to  assist  those  engaged  i„? _ . .  on,;,  toeranhing  of  nheasants.” 


in  person  before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Boston,  where  two  committee  in- 


(the  advertising  agencies)  and  to 
contribute  in  any  way — either  inde- 


Of  Boston,  wnere  iwo  cunuiuiiee  in-  - - citinri  muc-  ,  ,007  .Up  ma0a7inp  revenue  wa<; 

vestigaUons  of  uniform  recognition  pendently  or  in  association  with  the  5128  ^576  a  gai^  of  le^over  The 
have  already  been  made.  advertising  agencies-toward  an  ex-  eomSrrble  figurT  for  1936^ 

In  Boston  significance  attached  to  pansion  and  increase  jn  the  use  of  national  farm  papers  mea- 

publictlon  a  tull-p.ee  advertise-  “  *»d„d  business  m- 


ment  in  the  Trmiscript  on  the  day  of  ^  *  i  j  *t_  oiiue  oi  a  gain  oi  ovo,  ana  ”*  — — — 

Mr.  McGehee’s  s^ch,  by  the  East-  ten-month  revenue  of  $6,371,445,  a  million  men  and  w 

ern  Advertising  Company  of  Boston,  seek  to  assist  those  who  develop  gainful  employment, 

dominant  figure  in  New  England  car  advertising  for  us.  It  is  only  good  ^  g 

card  advertising.  Only  in  the  last  business  that  we  aid  abet,  and  protect  HAS  STFFT  A 

year  or  two  has  car  card  advertising  ‘hose  who  contribute  to  our  revenue.  rigOIlCY  lyOpartllldlt  n/rO  OX Cr.L 

been  made  commissionable.  The  “For  these  reasons  we  were  equally  .  CaU^ms  &  Holden, 


Publishers  Information  Bureau.  This  tographing  of  pheasants.” 
was  10%  over  last  year’s  comparable  Rsrton  said  after  election  that 

$13,283,908.  For  the  first  ten  months  he  wanted  to  guard  against  any 
of  1937,  the  magazine  revenue  was  temptation  to  become  a  politician. 
$128,665,576,  a  gain  of  16%  over  the  want  to  keep  the  business  point 

compiarable  figure  for  1936.  of  view,  he  said.  By  business  I 

Five  nationed  farm  papers,  mea-  refer  to  a  handful  of  capitalists, 

siired  bv  PIB  showed  October  rev-  I  mean  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 


enue  of  $641,006,  a  gain  of  3%,  and  of  small  enterprises  and  the  40  or  50 
ten-month  revenue  of  $6,371,445,  a  million  men  and  women  subject  to 


commissionable. 


Eastern  Company  announced  in  the  concerned  with  you  in  the  early  1930’s 
advertisement  that  its  policy  was  to  over  the  apparent  dissipation  of  ad- 


Agency  Department 
for  Newspapers  Only 


G.  Walter  Lindsey,  founder 


HAS  STEEL  ACCOUNT 

Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  the  agency  for  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 


“allow  agency  compensation  only  to  vertising  talent  into  so  many  agencies  Trades  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  burgh,  effective  Jan.  1,  1938,  and  is  at 
such  agencies  as  in  our  judgment  are  ‘hat  few  were  equipped  to  give  com-  York,  one  of  the  original  Four-A  present  working  on  plans  for  the  com- 
bona  fide  advertising  agencies  and  are  ‘md  adequate  service  to  those  members,  has  announced  formation  of  ing  year.  Howard  M.  Fillebrown  is 


qualified,  by  reason  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  facilities  to  render  satisfac- 


who  ultimately  pay  both  your  bills 
and  ours — the  manufacturers  and  pro- 


tory  service  in  respect  to  advertising  ducers  of  advertised  services  and 
placed  with  us.”  The  copy  added:  products. 


products. 

This  is  to  certify  that  (listing  45  "Naturally,  we  were  concerned 
well-known  agencies),  recognizing  when,  with  increasing  regularity,  we 
the  mutual  obligations  between  media  were  asked  to  recognize  new  agencie 
and  agencies  essential  to  the  develop-  with  which  we  had  had  no  previou 
ment  of  sound  advertising,  have  been  experience,  agencies  which  upon  in 


your  bills  a  new  department  in  this  agency  that  account  executive. 
>  and  pro-  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  news- 
^ices  and  paper  research  and  production  of  ad- 

vertising  to  be  released  exclusively  in  ^ 
concerned  newspapers.  ■ 

laritv  we  J-  Tillou  Sattels,  former  advertis-  T 


were  asked  to  recognize  new  agencies  mS  director  of  the  Frank  H.  Fleer 
with  which  we  had  had  no  previous  Gum  Company,  is  in  charge  of  this 


appointed  to  represent  the  various  vestigation  appeared  to  have  princi- 
services  which  we  control.”  with  limited  advertising  knowl-  measured  all  types  of  media  and  be- 

The  Drincinle  of  recognizing  only  instances— even  beves  that  newspapers  can  in  most 

agencies  ouaUfied  to  create  effective  '^bh  which  to  instances  produce  sales  at  a  lower 

irivorficino  nf  omirco  tv>o  Kacic  nf  bnance  the  advertising  activities  of  net  cost.  Sattels  studies  and  experi- 


department.  Sattels,  an  M.  I.  T. 
graduate,  has  in  the  last  few  years 


-ft 


advertising  is  of  course  the  basis  of  . 

the  Cleveland  plan,  or  any  other 

sound  plan  of  determining  what  agen-  Onr  effec 


net  cost.  Sattels’  studies  and  experi¬ 
ments  have  covered  37  markets  in  the 
United  States,  ranging  in  size  from 


i 


sound  plan  of  determining  what  agen-  Our  effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of 
cies  shall  be  eligible  for  commissions  advertising  depends,  to  a  great  ex- 

,,1 _ JTi _ .1  rp,  .  .  .  .  tent,  nnon  the  efFeetii,ene==  .neH  metropolitan  centers  of  over  a  million. 


on  advertising  placed.  This  is  based  ‘ent,  upon  the  effectiveness  and  -‘^i^Pmuan  ceiuers  01  over  a  million. 

on  the  belief  that  commissions  are  proper  timing  of  advertising  copy.  PHniwr  DDT/^'CC 

paid  for  creation  and  development  of  When  these  functions  are  the  respon-  GxitiGJi  1  AXilVl  Ir rilOljS 
advertising,  not  merely  for  placement  sibility  of  an  agency  not  properly  To  insure  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 

and  payment.  At  the  opposite  ex-  equipped  to  prepare  advertising  copy  Northwestern  readers  up-to-the-min- 
treme  is  the  short-sighted  plan  some-  ®od  plans,  the  campaign  fails,  the  ute  farm  produce  market  quotations, 
times  followed,  of  allowing  the  15%  manufacturer  loses  faith  in  the  agen-  the  Northwestern  has  inaugurated  a 
commission  to  anyone  who  will  place  cy>  ‘be  medium,  and  advertising  gen-  new  policy  of  checking  the  prices 
an  advertisement  at  the  national  rate,  erally,  and  we  lose  a  customer  three  times  weekly  with  local  co- 
This  sometimes  is  mere  rebating  to  through  no  fault  of  our  own.  (Al-  operating  dealers.  The  service  is  of 
the  advertiser  through  a  subsidiary,  though  it  has  happened  that  the  special  importance  to  rural  readers 

and  in  any  event  does  nothing  to  en-  agency  has  been  successful  in  con-  as  many  farmers  residing  in  this  vi- 

courage  a  sound  development  of  fu-  tinuing  amicable  relations  with  the  cinity  use  these  prices  to  decide 

ture  advertising.  client  by  indicting  the  advertising  whether  or  not  to  bring  produce  to 

The  merit  of  the  Cleveland  plan  is  medium  for  the  debacle.  Present  the  Oshkosh  market  or  take  it  to  some 
simply  that  it  embodies  a  workable  company  excepted,  of  course!)”  other  market. 


times  followed,  of  allowing  the  15%  manufacturer  loses  faith  in  the  agen- 
commission  to  anyone  who  will  place  cy,  the  medium,  and  advertising  gen- 
an  advertisement  at  the  national  rate,  erally,  and  we  lose  a  customer 
This  sometimes  is  mere  rebating  to  through  no  fault  of  our  own.  (Al- 
the  advertiser  through  a  subsidiary,  though  it  has  happened  that  the 
and  in  any  event  does  nothing  to  en-  agency  has  been  successful  in  con- 


courage  a  sound  development  of  fu¬ 
ture  advertising. 


tinuing  amicable  relations  with  the 
client  by  indicting  the  advertising 


The  merit  of  the  Cleveland  plan  is  medium  for  the  debacle.  Present 
simply  that  it  embodies  a  workable  company  excepted,  of  course!)” 


plan  by  which  all  media  can  take  the 
long-range  view,  secure  in  knowledge 


Broadcast  Dip 


that  some  laxer  competitor  will  not  eND  OF  OCTOBER  again  brings  the 
ake  linage  away  by  concessions.  unusual  spectacle  of  sagging  broad- 

_  ,  cast  time  sades,  as  compared  with  the 

Ihe  Newspaper  s  Interest  same  pieriod  a  year  before.  NBC  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  last  week,  October  was  9.7%  below  October, 
in  reporting  the  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  1936;  CBS  was  6.9%  below.  In  Sep- 
convention,  gave  highlights  of  Mr.  tember  NBC  had  dipped  1%,  while 
McGehee’s  presentation  before  that  CBS  had  turned  in  what  was  for  it 
gathering,  but  we  find  interest  this  a  very  modest  gain — only  about  10%. 
week  in  reading,  through  the  cour-  The  reason  for  October  shortages 
tesy  of  the  Four-A,  a  complete  tran-  was  of  course  politics.  Last  year  the 
scription  from  the  phonograph  record  networks  divided  more  than  a  mil- 
that  represented  Mr.  McGehee  there,  hon  dollars  in  the  “miscellaneous” 
Four-A  headquarters,  in  making  classification,  into  which  (no  slams 
the  transcript  available  as  a  matter  intended)  the  1936  campaign  speeches 
of  current  information,  comments  that  fell.  Their  combined  losses  in  the 
it  makes  no  comment,  since  it  “does  month  just  closed  were  only  half  that 
not  participate  in  the  action  of  any  much;  so  chances  seem  good  that  No- 
recognition  bureau,”  recognition  be-  vember  will  again  show  network 
ing  “a  function  which  must  always  gains.  Failure  to  sell  the  World  Se- 
remain  with  media.”  ries  baseball  games  for  sponsorship 

Operation  of  that  function  by  me-  this  year  likewise  played  a  part. 


r  The  CIRCULATION 
m  MANAGER  Takes  it 
^  for  Granted 

L  that  trucks  will  speed  from  the 

C  loading  platform  on  a  machine 
like  schedule.  Where  mechan- 

Cical  operations  are  well  organ¬ 
ized,  his  expectations  are  rarely 
I  upset. 

CIt  is  not  his  business  to  know 
the  merits  of  the  particular 

Cdry  mat  which  contributes  so 
much  to  punctual  production. 

CBut  he  knows  and  appreciates 
the  result. 

C  For  dependable  stereotyping, 

[rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
^  the  U.  S.  A. 

[CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 

[CORPORATION 

D  Ko«*kef^ller  Plaza,  Dept.  F 
New  York.  X.  Y. 


dia,  during  the  worst  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 


NBC  October  figures  were  $3,339,- 
739;  the  peak  of  $3,696,489  was 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicoqo:  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Not  I  Bank  Bldg 


34— P  R  O  M  O  T  I  O  N 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HErI: 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Needed:  A  Skeptic 


— -  3.  Apply  circulation  to  these  mar-  HoSPitol  ConditionS  3 
liif T*T  Wf  kets  of  varying  importance.  ^  I 

ir  n  W  iVl  W  1  1  W  IN  “4.  Point  out  the  differences  in  dis-  Chrmaod  bv  ExnOQo' 

tribution  of  circulation,  differences  in  .  ^ 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  intensity  of  coverage,  and  the  limita-  The  Chicago  Times  was  credilil  k 
tions  of  circulation.  wkh  exposing  conditions  at  the  Co*  r* 

“We  have  conscientiously  tried  to  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  followj^ 
circulation  are  40%  apart  in  the  sur-  avoid  unsupportable  claims  —  far-  formal  recommendations  last  week  b; 


THIS  IS  OUR  TEXT  for  the  current  y®y*  newspapers  60%  apart  fetched  conclusioris. 


a  special  investigating  committee,  ui|. 


week:  When  someone  sells  a  news-  circulaUon  are  only  25%  And  that  sound  platform  is  pretty  ing  sweeping  changes  in  managema, 

paper  executive  the  idea  of  making  a  *"  ^he  survey.  well  carried  through.  T^e  booklet,  of  of  the  hospital  The  Tmes  seri* 

survey  for  publication  in  colored  inks  pg„i  Market  There  course,  is  concerned  with  the  ag^e-  ^  vpar* 

between  shinv  covers  whv  in  heck  ^°*^**®*  Itiere  gate  coverage— by  states,  by  counties,  Miseiy  Harbor  ran  a  year  and  a  hi|| 

doesn’t  the  latter  insist  on  showing  ALMOST  ANY  discerning  advertiser  and  by  cities-^f  the  11  original  news-  a^.  The  rto^  T"  ^ 

the  material  in  advance  to  a  skeptical  will  see  these  points  for  himself;  so  papers  and  the  seven  addiUonal  or  SmiA.  Times  re^rter,  who  sp« 

niitciHpr  and  ackin^  not  “Prettv  eood  we  are  not  spilling  anybody  s  beans  alternate  newspapers  for  which  MSN  weeks  as  a  paUent  in  the  hospital 
phv”  hut  “What’s  wrone  with  this'  making  these  comments.  In  fact,  sells  gravure,  comic,  and  color  adver-  “The  Chicago  Daily  Times  deservH 

anvwav’’’  ‘hey  seem  to  have  been  rather  good  tising.  full  credit  for  improvements  whi* 

The  men  who  sell  a  newsnaner’s  heans  to  start  with,  and  if  properly  have  been,  are  being  and  will  be  tna* 

space  have  to  be  enthusiasts.  Perhaps  ^“'**'*  ®  Contents  Noted  dlS^aarton"  F  Smfth^of  ^ 

they  are  sometimes  over-eager  to  ap-  ^ish.  The  office  workers  m  a  big  city  TWIN  FALLS  (Idaho)  News  and  Eve-  of  the  coua^ 

prove  material  that  confirms  their  ‘hor  families  make  up  an  im-  ,iing  Times  has  just  begun  use  of  a  hoard.  The  uramatic  senes  ^  Ik. 

selling  arguments.  But  certainly  they  portant,  generally  well-paid  market,  special  four-page  letterhead  with  Porter  Frank  Smith,  first  called  puk 

can  trust  their  opposition  to  find  the  which  ought  to  tempt  the  advertisers  oversize  envelope  for  all  correspond-  ‘‘p  ueeds  of  the  hoi- 

holes,  if  any,  in  promotion  material,  of  products.  Personally  we  ence  with  naUonal  advertisers,  agen-  P“f };  This  series  did  much  to  «i 

and  to  point  a  derisive  finger  at  the  hke  beans,  but  we’d  just  as  soon  not  cies,  and  representatives.  First  page.  Public  support  for  improving  the  hot. 

whole  thing  in  the  presence  of  good  he  told  they  constitute  a  whole  turkey  which  is  to  carry  the  letter,  has  as  a  Ph®*.  brought  the  appointment  of 

dinner.  background  the  words  “Magic  Valiev”  fh®  investigating  committee.” 


outsider  and  asking,  not  “Pretty  good, 
eh?”  but  “What’s  wrong  with  this, 
anyway?” 


“The  Chicago  Daily  Times  deserva 
full  credit  for  improvements  whj* 
have  been,  are  being  and  will  be  nu* 
at  Cook  County  Hospital,”  said  Pres. 


advertisers. 

Tlie  time  to  invite  criticism  of  a 
promotion  piece  is  before  it  is  issued. 


Metropolitcm  Textbook 


background  the  words  “Magic  Valley” 
in  large  shaded  green  letters.  Other 


the  investigating  committee.” 
Reporter  Smith  is  the  author  of  sev. 


pages  give  data  on  the  “Magic  Valley”  series  on  hospitals  and  medial 


not’after.'  For  a  survey  that  does  not  “EXERCISES  IN  DISCRIMINATION”  —“a  rich  irrigated  section  in  South-  '"e".  In  July,  1935,  he  wrote  Sewn 

hold  water  is  worse  than  no  survey _  is  a  subheading  that  occurs  repeat-  Central  Idaho  comprising  eight  culti-  Days  m  the  Madhouse,  a  series  which 

and  the  unpleasant  truth  is  many  im-  «fly  in  the  1938  market  data  and  cir-  vated  counties,  representing  one-sixth  describ^  his  experience  in  the  Kan- 
portant  advertising  men  have  only  culation  book  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  of  the  state’s  total  population.”  A  map  kak®®  state  hospital.  The  Misery  Hat- 
small  regard  for  the  average  of  news-  Newspapers,  Inc.  And  to  some  extent,  on  page  3  shows  the  territory  meant,  series  followed  in  February  and 
SSr  promotfon  particularly  in  the  earlier  pages,  the  and  depicts  the  distance  to  other  cities  Marc^l9^.  Last  summer,  his  serie, 

We  write  this  sadly  and  in  some  volume  has  a  textbook  flavor,  explain-  where  daily  newspapers  are  published.  Mayo  clmic  at  Rocheste, 

amazement,  having  just  read  a  hand-  simply  yet  not  laboriously,  some  Data  on  retail  sales  and  on  circulation  attracted  wide  attention.  Smith 

some  and  expensively  printed  booklet  elementary  points  in  judging  markete  coverage  complete  the  story.  “  a  former  Loyola  University  foot. 


When  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  de- 


respected  paper  in  one  of  the  15  or  20  plenty  of  meat  for  the  experienced  cjjjed  to  streamline  its  head  type  a 


largest  cities  in  the  country. 


some  and  expensively  printed  booklet  elementary  points  in  judging  markete  coverage  complete  the  story.  “  a  lormer  L.oyoia  university  toot, 

bearing  the  name  of  a  successful  and  circulations.  While  there  is  When  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  de-  ^  ^  ayer. 

respected  paper  in  one  of  the  15  or  20  plenty  of  meat  for  the  experienced  cjjjed  to  streamline  its  head  type  a  yv  i  o  L  j  • 

largest  cities  in  the  country.  Our  student  of  markets  and  coverage—  weeks  ago,  it  started  a  teaser  pro-  wOpy  DGSK  idOrGilGCKiS 
amazement  comes  from  the  elemen-  notably  the  tables  of  county  retail  n^otion  campaign  in  advance  with  a  Qf^rto  Orrco 
tary  shortcomings  that  are  evident  in  sales  and  coverage,  and  the  long  lists  picture  of  a  lone  feather  and  the  cap-  Wli 

this  elaborate  and  well -sponsored  of  places  of  more  than  10,000  popula-  tion,  “Another  feather  in  its  cap.”  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  report- 

booklet.  The  newspaper  had  called  in  tion  with  the  numter  of  families  and  Subsequent  ads  carried  more  feathers  eliimnated  the  word 

an  advertising  agency,  and  the  adver-  the  MSN  coverage  in  each — still  there  u^til  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  type  from  their  vocabularies, 

tising  agency  had  made  use  of  a  “sur-  is  an  easy  approach  for  the  potential  ^^g  advertisement  carried  the  fuU  The  reason  is  the  following  notk* 

vevist  unaffiliated  with  either”:  vet  all  advertiser  or  the  non-advertismg  ex-  r.f  an  Indian  nhiaf  recently  posted  on  the  News  bulletin 


tising  agency  had  made  use  of  a  “sur-  »s  an  easy  approach  tor  the  potential  advertisement  carried  the  fuU  m®  reason  is  the  tollowmg  not» 

veyist  unaffiliated  with  either”;  yet  all  advertiser  or  the  non-advertising  ex-  feathered  headgear  of  an  Indian  chief,  recently  posted  on  the  News  bulletin 
along  the  line,  apparently,  those  con-  ecutive  who  has  not  himself  made  any  the  display  line:  “Todav.  a  New  ,  Quentin  Gore  of  the  copy 

cemed  were  too  close  to  the  trees  to  analysis  of  such  details.  _  Headdress.” 


see  the  forest. 


All  in  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  MSN 


Now  comes  a  letter  saying  our  com-  l^as  done  a  corking  job  on  a  difficult 


ments  will  be  “most  welcome.”  We  task — for  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  pre¬ 
doubt  it,  but  here  they  are:  sent  pages  and  pages  of  statistics  and 

still  keep  the  sales  argiiment  simple 

No  True  Cross-Section  and  clear,  .  . 

FIRST,  the  questionnaire:  Much  is  “As  in  previous  years,”  the  intro-  f!*’ 

made  of  the  fact  that  it  was  dis-  duction  states,  “the  Metropolitan  cir-  tional  mstitutions,  laboratories  and  avow,  believe,  charge,  chat,  cite,  claim, 
tributed  by  an  independent  individual  culation  book  attempts  to  offer  some-  oj^e^s  interested  m  ^pwimental  tele-  consider,  contend  decide,  decl^ 

with  no  interest  in  the  results  of  the  ‘huig  mu^e  than  a  mere  statement  of  ivi  ’• 

survey.  We  don’t  know  whv  this  circulation  distribution.  It  does  this,  Lompany,  a  service  of  the  Radio  Cor-  find,  hint,  hold,  insist,  intimate,  mam- 
point  is  emphasized,  for  the  question-  “f  course,  but  it  includes  as  well  what  poration  of  ^erica.  Some  television  tain,  proclaim,  quote,  regard,  ride,  see, 
naire  itself  named  the  newspaper  '"‘ght  be  termed  exercises  in  discrim-  ^uipment  has  ^n  sold  to  the  Na-  s^ak,  suggest,  swe^,  talk,  tell,  tes- 
making  the  survey:  ination.  These  exercises,  though  sim-  tional  Broadcastmg  Company  and  to  tify,  think,  utter,  view,  voice,  reveil 


xv/VMajTy  cm  (Icsk* 

Headdress.  “The  Copy  Desk  Soreheads,  Int, 

■  today  stated  that  some  reporters  show 

TELEVISION  TUBES  OUT  overfondness  for  the  word  ‘state’ 

The  Soreheads  further  stated  these 
Two  cathode-ray  tubes  suitable  for  words  might  be  used  sometimes  as 
television  reception  are  being  made  synonyms: 


making  the  survey:  tnation.  inese  exercises,  tnough  sim 

“The  following  survey  is  being  made  Ply  presented,  are  nevertheless  sig 
by  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  de-  uificant,  because  they  ... 


termine  the  reading  habits  of  people 

in  the  downtown  office  buildings.”  sideration.  ‘u  j  ^  ^  pronounce,  propoie, 

And  the  explanation  says  that  the  “2.  Establish  the  relative  sales  im-  s“ed  that  its  new  step  should  not  be  protest,  profess,  put  forth,  put  for- 

filled-in  questionnaires  were  returned  portance  of  different  sections  of  the  .  announcement  by  ward,  advice, 

to  the  newspaper  and  the  information  national  market.  RCA  of  commercij  television  appa-  And  what’s  wrong  with  the  sunple 

tahiilated  ratus  for  use  by  the  general  public,  word  ‘say  ?  ’ 

The  wording  of  the  questionnaire,  “ 

we  imagine,  might  have  been  im- 

proved;  but  let  that  go.  The  impor-  t* 

tant  point  is  this:  the  questionnaire  XHE  A  A 

said  the  survey  was  meant  to  deter-  a  V 

mine  the  reading  habits  of  office  m  Jm  that  FI£X  dry  mats  will  help  you  to 

workers,  as  R  niay  have  done;  but  m  ^  M  produce  better  pictures  and  cleaner  type  matter  is  ovoil- 

the  booklet  the  results  are  held  to  W  .i-ai.ii/ 

show  the  reading  habits  of  “those  ■  M  wf  able,  m  the  form  oI  tree  samples,  on  request.  The  samples 

people  who  are  actively  employed  and  will  be  sent  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  port, 

who  are  representative  of  families  do-  ni  -i.  i.  •  i  l  . 

ing  U.e  bnlk  of  .«  buying  of  .if  typos  pgoduces  leads,  rulos.  P  ^auge.  shnnk.  number  of  cosle.  and  type 

of  merchandise.”  eqmpment. 

And  stretching  these  data  still  fur-  slugS  and  baSO  of  the 

ther,  the  booklet  extracts  from  them  FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  CO«  21  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

some  exact  figures  for  each  newspa-  greatest  SOlldlty  at  the 

per’s  “home  circulation.”  Anyone  . 

realistically  minded  would  have  ques-  mOSt  eCOnomiCal  COSt.  '  I 

tioned  the  sufficiency  of  the  survey  T  H 

for  this  purpose  when  he  discovered  •  j,  ip  U  ^  h  ^ 

that  it  covered  readers  of  the  various  LUQlOW  lypOCfrQpll  L»0. 

newspapers  in  proportions  far  dif-  l  k  — _ —  «  _ _ 

ferent  from  those  of  their  ABC  trad-  2032  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

ing  area  circulations.  For  instance,  ™  mWm  dBM  A  W 

two  newspapers  17%  apart  in  known 
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eration.  ‘R®  United  States.  RCA  empha-  ciate,  propound,  pronounce,  propoie, 
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produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago.  IlL 


PROOF 


that  FLEX  dry  mats  will  help  you  to 
produce  better  pictures  and  cleaner  type  matter  is  avail¬ 
able,  in  the  form  of  free  samples,  on  request.  The  samples 
will  be  sent  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part. 
Please  specify  gauge,  shrink,  number  of  casts,  and  type 
of  equipment. 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  CO« 


West  Street,  N.  Y. 


DRY  MATS 


R  NOVEMBER  6.  1937 


2(litot  &  (Tkitd  •(innualj 

A/qw5  0ontQ5t 

Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the 
winners,  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs, 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  daily  newspapers 
during  the  calendar  year  1937. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  Ian.  31,  1938. 

Prize  awards  will  be: 

FIRST  PRIZE — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

SECOND  PRIZE — $50,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

THIRD  PRIZE — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

FOURTH  PRIZE— ^15  cash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cosh. 

Two  Honorable  Mentions. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the  newspaper  or  news 

service  employing  the  photographer  of  the  winning  pictures. 

■  ■  ■ 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

1.  All  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  os  a  free  lance,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  on  individual.  Pictures 
must  hove  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  1937,  and  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet 
bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted  os  proof  of  publication.  Accompanying  each  picture  should  be  a 
descriptive  caption,  telling  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  camera.  This 
statement  should  be  signed  by  the  photographer's  department  head  or  city  editor. 

3.  Pictures  ore  to  be  submitted  inSx  10  or  11  x  14  sizes,  the  former  to  be  mounted  on  11  x  14  board. 
Prints  may  be  either  glossy  or  matte.  A  flexible,  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  repro¬ 
duction  for  news  purposes  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  15,  1938.  Names  of  the  judges  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 


Submit  all  mateiial,  caieiully  packed  to  prevent  damage, 
on  or  before  Jan.  31,  1938,  to  the  following  address: 

NEWS  PHOTO  COMPETITION 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Isolation 
Policy  For 
U.  S.  Debated 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


Sir  Willmott  Lewis  oi  London 
Times  and  Quincy  Howe 
Speak  Before  Foreign  Corps 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


Sir  Willmott  Lewis.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  London  Tiinen,  and 
Quincy  Howe,  author  of  the  much- 
discussed  book,  “England  Expects 
Every  American  to  Do  His  Duty,” 
thrashed  out  British  and  American 
foreign  policies  in  a  debate  staged  by 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor- 
re.spondents,  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Kenneth  Durant,  Tass  Bureau, 
presided  in  the  absence  of  Count  R. 
de  Roussy  de  Sales,  Paris  Soir  and 
Paris  Midi,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  who  is  now  recovering  from  an 
illness. 


Soyt  We  Support  England 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was, 
“Does  England  Expect  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  to  Do  His  Duty?”  the  affirmative 
being  taken  by  Quincy  Howe,  the 
negative  by  Willmott  Lewis. 

“I  maintain,”  said  Mr.  Howe,  “that 
American  foreign  policy  today  tends 
to  support  the  British  Empire,  just  as 
it  did  20  years  ago.  I  maintain  also 
that  this  tendency  spells  disaster  to 
the  American  people.”  He  specially 
welcomed  Sir  Willmott’s  views,  he 
added,  because  he  personified  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  the  word  “Eng¬ 
land.”  “His  position  on  the  foremost 
newspaper  in  England  and  the  title 
that  his  services  to  the  Empire  have 
won  for  him  give  him  official  standing 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.” 


Mr.  Howe  claimed  that  America’s 
national  interests  differed  widely  from 
Britain’s.  “Our  task  is  simply  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  territorial  United  States.  We 
do  not  need  the  income  from  foreign 
investments  to  balance  our  payments. 
Our  problem  is  to  confine  our  exports 
to  articles  that  will  not  gut  our  re¬ 
sources  or  impoverish  our  people.  For 
most  of  our  markets,  most  of  our 
sources  of  supply,  most  of  our  vital 
interest  lie  within  the  territorial 
United  States.” 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  British  propaganda  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  equally 
emphatic  in  denying  that  he  was  a 
propagandist  for  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  “I  have  no  connection,  even 
remote,  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
neither  has  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the 
editor  of  my  paper  ever  asked  me  to 
report  in  any  particular  way  on  any 
particular  subject.” 

The  United  States  could  not  be  iso¬ 
lated  “in  some  cloud  cuckoo  land,” 
Sir  Willmott  pointed  out,  and  said  that 
the  whole  proposition  of  complete  iso¬ 
lation  suffered  from  the  assumption 
tnat  a  world  from  which  the  United 
States  had  withdrawn  would  be  a 
world  in  which  America  would  like  to 
live.  It  was  conceivable  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  war  would  prostrate  Europe,  and 
tl-.at  it  would  set  up  a  creeping  paraly¬ 
sis  that  would  be  felt  elsewhere. 


RANKING  NEAR  THE  TOP  of  the 

1937  production  of  books  pertaining 
to  journalism  is  "The  Press  and  World 
Affairs,”  written  by  Robert  W.  Des¬ 
mond.  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  staff  and  published  by  Appleton- 
Century.  It  is  aimed  not  so  much 
toward  the  working  journalist  as  to 
the  reader  of  newspapers,  who  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  displayed  an  increas¬ 
ing  avidity  for  information  on  how  his 
daily  news  is  prepared  for  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  nevertheless  of  prime  in¬ 
terest  to  the  working  newspaperman, 
bearing  a  budget  of  facts  that  are  not 
widely  known  and,  if  known,  likely  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  events. 

Mr.  Desmond  has  written  objective¬ 
ly,  with  possibly  too  little  of  his  own 
views  in  evidence.  He  has  done  a  tre¬ 
mendous  research  job,  and  his  book  is 
extensively,  but  not  obtrusively,  an¬ 
notated.  Specimens  of  copy  sent  by 
the  principal  domestic  and  foreign 
press  services,  coupled  with  the 
printed  reproduction,  add  a  rare  and 
extremely  interesting  feature  to  the 
chapter  on  international  communica¬ 
tions.  In  the  same  chapter  is  a  lucid 
and  accurate  history  of  cable  and  ra¬ 
dio  rates,  with  a  discussion  of  their 
influence  on  the  flow  of  news  across 
the  oceans,  and  those  in  close  touch 
with  that  situation  may  find  in  Mr. 
Desmond’s  retrospect  a  forecast  of 
things  to  come. 

Temperate  but  thorough  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  news  policies  faced  by 
correspondents  at  the  principal  for¬ 
eign  centres,  to  which  is  closely  cog¬ 
nate  the  chapter  dealing  with  censor¬ 
ship,  propaganda,  the  various  reasons 
underlying  them  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  made  effective. 

Summarized  in  considerable  detail 
are  the  techniques  of  covering  news  at 
Washington,  London,  Paris  and  other 
Old  and  New  World  capitals — a  bit  of 
information  that  will  be  news  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  who  have 
dreamed  of  Washington  or  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  Newspapers  of  the  principal 
countries  are  described  in  terms  of 
fact,  as  are  the  news  .services  which 
cover  them. 


AP  EDITORS  ELECT 

George  Crawford,  managing  editor 
of  'Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  Illinois  Associated 
Press  Editors’  Association  to  succeed 
Edward  Lindsay  of  the  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Urbana  Oct  30.  H.  C.  Gibson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Danville  Commercial 
News,  was  chosen  vice-president  to 
succe^  Mr.  Crawford. 
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faults  will  not  disappear,  until  the  al¬ 
mighty  reader  ri.ses  in  his  majesty  and 
demands  an  unobstructed  news  chan¬ 
nel  and  a  press  made  to  fit  higher 
ethical  as  well  as  technical  standards. 
That  demand  he  can  make  effective  by 
accepting  the  better  journalism  where 
he  finds  it,  and  by  encouraging  its 
growth  and  extension.  The  press  it¬ 
self  can  do  much  more  than  it  has 
done  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal.  But  public  education  comes 
first.  More  persons  must  want  to  be 
well  and  truly  informed.  It  is  above 
all,  the  Reader’s  Choice.” — A.  T.  R. 


BRISBANE  TAX  APPEAL 

A  petition  for  a  hearing  on  int,^ 
tax  collections  from  the  estat^ 
Arthur  Brisbane  was  entered  ixJ. 
the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appe^ 
Washington  this  week.  The  ap*^ 
contended  the  income  tax 
erred  in  holding  Mr.  Brisbane’s  12s” 
500  salary  in  1930  as  a  newspap- 
writer  constituted  income  from  ^ 
ness.  The  petition  said  Mr.  Brisln* 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  $213Jgi  j, 
that  year  and  deducted  from  the  m. 
come  $244,750  he  had  lost  on  Cali- 
fornia  real  estate  operations. 


ci 


In  the  Periodicals 


The  ct»ver  of  the  current  Liberty  is  a  re* 
proilucttun  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  war  cartoon 
tlrawn  !>y  C.  D.  Hatcheh»r  s»f  .Wtr  York  Daily 
Xnvs. 

“A  (\»nsumer*s  View  of  the  TVA**  in  Octo¬ 
ber  Atlantic  Monthly  was  written  by  (teorfte 
Fort  Mihttn,  editor  of  Chattanootfa  Daily 
W-u-s. 

In  the  New  Republic — “Henson:  Labor  (»uv- 
ernor,”  by  A.  I.  Harris,  editor  of  The  \finnr- 
sota  Leader,  Farm-Labor  weekly. 

An  article  about  Soviet  China  by  Edgar 
Snow’,  “I  Went  to  Red  China/’  appears  in 
Nov.  6th  Saturday  livening  Dost. 

Marquis  W.  Childs,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  contribute<l 
“Swetlen  Revisited”  to  the  autumn  Yale  Kc- 
viete. 

“Feeble  Geneva,”  in  the  current  Sation,  was 
written  by  Robert  Dell,  tleneva  correspimdent 
of  Manchester  Guardian. 

Frank  E.  (ianneit,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  lakes  the  athrmative  on  establish¬ 
ing  a  Department  of  Feace  in  the  President’s 
Cabinet  in  the  “delKite-fif-the-nionth”  appearing 
in  Noveml)er  issue  of  Rotarian  magazine.  Mr. 
(iannett's  ”Ves”  is  parried  with  “No”  by 
Pertinav,  French  political  editor  and  com- 
iiuntator,  whose  real  name  is  Andre  Geraud. 


USING  NEWSPAPERS 


The  final  chapter  dispassionately 
considers  the  American  press,  its  own¬ 
ership,  editorial  direction,  its  policies 
and  their  defects,  and  the  merits  and 
perils  of  the  American  newspaper  sys¬ 
tem.  His  conclusion  exemplifies  the 
thinking  and  style  of  the  400-page 
book: 


“If  the  press  is  doing  less  than  it  is 
capable  of  doing  toward  the  advance- 
men  of  civilization,  the  fault  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  its  own.  Its  shortcomings  are 
many,  but  its  potentialities  are  unlim¬ 
ited.  It  has  organized  an  amazing  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  gathering  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  information.  Its  shackles, 
however,  will  not  fall  off,  and  its 


NEWSPAPER 


WORLD 
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LAUDS  LORIMER 


Speaking  before  the  Writers’  Quh 
in  New  York  this  week,  Frank  Paike 
Stockbridge,  writer  and  president  of 
the  Silurians,  paid  tribute  to  Gkorge 
Horace  Lorimer,  late  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  as  a  gi*a; 
editor  and  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
all  time  to  the  profession  of  wr 
Mr.  Lorimer,  he  said,  had  changed  tl* 
work  of  a  writer  from  “a  starveling 
trade  to  a  lucrative  profession.” 
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BUYS  OfflO  DAILY 

Miss  Eileen  Henry  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  has  bought  the  New  Itx- 
ington  (O.)  News,  a  daily,  and  as¬ 
sumes  publication  at  once.  Honct 
Williams,  city  hall  reporter,  Grond 
Rapids  Press,  joins  her  as  associate 
editor.  Miss  Henry  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Press  for  nine  years  but  mort 
recently  has  been  engaged  in  pob- 
licity  writing. 


$95,000  UBEL  SUIT 


ch« 


Newspapers  will  be  exclusively  used 
for  the  fall  and  winter  advertising  of 
the  “Florida  Sunbeam”  operated 
jointly  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  New  York  Central  and  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  according 
to  the  Caples  Company,  New  York. 
First  insertions  are  to  appear  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  month. 


Harry  Roth,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  filed  i 
$95,000  libel  suit  against  the  Grtm- 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Recrmi 
Oct.  20.  He  claims  the  Record  on  Sepi 
I  published  a  local  story  which  de¬ 
clared  he  was  the  same  Harry  M 
who  had  been  arrested  the  previous 
day  by  federal  agents  in  a  vice  ring 
round-up  in  Atlantic  City. 


JOINS  TEXAS  DAILY 

F.  J.  (Jack)  Williamson,  formerly 
stereotype  superintendent  of  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News,  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
in  a  similar  position.  He  succeeded 
David  McGraw,  who  went  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


nowspopors 
press  association 
magazines 
radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGOT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  solution  is  easy  when 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  w 
itorial  or  advertising  men  w 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  msifr 
tains  complete  records,  inclw- 
ing  investigated  references  » 
hundreds  of  qualifled  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  sD 
parts  of  the  country  with  ytu* 
of  experience. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  snd 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recoil 
mended  on  the  basis  of  yo* 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 3B  East  Woelwr  Dri« 
Los  Aagoloc— 2387  Tovlot 
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bUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

author.  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 
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No.  3.  Analyzing  Your  Section — (Continued) 


VEWSPAPER  executives  should 

not  judge  the  value  of  their  classi- 
6ed  sections  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  service  given  to  a  limited  number 
of  professional  large  space  users  or 
because  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  section  conforms  with  policies  of 
the  newspaper  that  may  be  obsolete. 

If  the  reader  is  not  pleased,  neither 
the  advertiser  nor  the  the  newspaper 
can  continue  to  profit.  Look  at  your 
classified  section  the  way  the  reader 
looks  at  it.  Can  you  find  exactly  what 
you  want  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  effort? 

In  bending  over  backwards  to  please 
a  small  group  of  demanding  adver¬ 
tisers,  newspapers  often  complicate 
matters  for  the  reader  who  is  forced 
to  wade  through  a  conglomeration  of 
unnecessary  and  confusing  classifica¬ 
tions.  Identical  items  or  services  are 
often  listed  in  two  or  three  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  section.  Ads 
are  sometimes  misclassified  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  advertisers. 

Legitimate  concerns  do  not  disguise 
or  put  misleading  labels  on  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  yet,  newspapers  that  are 
supposed  to  typify  dignity,  reliability 
and  competency,  shut  their  eyes  to 
many  harmful  practices  which  are  of 
harmful  consequence  to  the  future  of 
their  advertising  columns.  Read  your 
classified  ads.  Are  advertisers’  state¬ 
ments  exaggerated?  Classified  adver¬ 
tisers  must  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  get  better  results  by  be¬ 
ing  honest  and  the  newspaper  should 
inform  them,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  it  will  not  betray  the  confidoice 
of  its  readers  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
extra  lines  each  month. 

Readability  Impartaat 

The  newspaper  executive  should 
hold  his  classified  section  at  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  feet  from  his  eyes.  Is 
the  arrangement  of  the  classifications 
and  ads  neat  and  orderly?  Do  the 
classification  headings  show  up  clear¬ 
ly?  Classification  headings  set  flush 
with  the  left  column  rule  are  much 
easier  for  the  reader  to  find  than  those 
centered.  Now  look  at  the  type  faces 
uised  in  the  ads  themselves.  Are  they 
clear,  easy  to  read,  clean?  Ads  run¬ 
ning  on  long  time  orders,  without  reg¬ 
ular  change  of  copy,  should  be  reset 
each  week  or  10  days.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  sized  typies  in  use  for  classified 
ads  are  5^  point  and  6  point.  For 
display  effects,  Kabel  will  do  much  to 
liven  up  the  classified  pages  and  re¬ 
move  that  somber,  grayish  look.  To 
best  determine  the  readability  of  your 
classified  section  the  professional 
opinion  of  one  or  two  good  oculists 
should  be  solicited. 

The  promotion  streamer  across  the 
top  of  the  classified  page;  it  is  easy 
to  see?  Is  the  line  changed  often 
enough?  Does  it  contain  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reason  why  people  should  read 
or  use  classified  ads  in  your  paper? 
Is  the  classified  department’s  tele¬ 
phone  number  prominently  displayed? 
A  simple,  understandable  rate  card 
should  be  published  daily  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section.  If  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  rate  card  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand,  show  it  to  a  few  people  (not 
newspaper  employes)  and  ask  them 
“  mey  can  find  out  immediately  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  an  ad  of  a  certain 
size  will  cost. 


Have  you  a  modern  section?  Are 
the  classifications  properly  labeled? 

Is  the  classification  heading  “Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted — Male”  stUl  in  use?  How 
many  young  men  and  women  today 
would  express  themselves  as  being  in 
need  of  a  “situation”?  They  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  say  that  they 
are  looking  for  “jobs”  or  “positions.” 
This  may  seem  an  unimportant  detail 
but  wouldn’t  “Positions  Wanted — 
Male”  describe  the  listings  in  this  clas¬ 
sification  more  accurately?  'The  lead¬ 
ing  “Help  Wanted — Female”  can  be 
simplified  by  changing  it  to  “Women 
Wanted.”  Another  antiquated  caption 
still  used  in  classified  sections  is  “To 
Let.”  People  do  not  “let”  houses  or 
rooms  any  more.  They  “rent”  them. 
This  heading  should  read  “For  Rent.” 

Repatitious  Words 

How  many  of  the  “Lost’’  ads  start 
out  with  the  word  “Lost”?  Do  you 
find  one  ad  after  another  repeating 
this  word?  ’The  heading  of  the  clas¬ 
sification  already  explains  what  is  to 
be  found  underneath  it.  Prefixing 
each  ad  with  the  word  “Lost”  is  un¬ 
necessary  repetition.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  should  start  out  with  the  name 
of  the  article  that  was  lost.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  the  “For  Sale”  and 
“For  Rent”  columns.  The  actual  of¬ 
fer  in  such  cases,  is  buried  in  the  body 
of  the  advertisement.  Such  repetition 
will  make  these  classifications  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  reader  and  anything 
that  is  uninteresting  soon  becomes 
undesirable. 

The  classified  manager  of  any  news¬ 
paper  must  make  a  careful,  exhaustive 
and  patient  study  of  his  problems  and 
adjust  himself  constantly  to  changing 
systems.  TTie  expert  will  frown  on 
harmful  practices  and  theories  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  novice.  Although 
they  will  be  highly  humorous  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  business,  certain 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
classified  will  make  thoughtful  man¬ 
agers  speculate  on  the  amount  of 
business  lost  to  newspapers  because 
of  amatevirish  experiments.  Suppose 
we  examine  what  is  perhaps  a  fair 
example  of  misguided  intentions.  We 
quote,  verbatim,  from  the  statements 
made  by  a  classified  manager  some 
years  ago. 

“We  just  recently  changed  our 
make-up  and  we  changed  it  with  a 


definite  idea  in  view.  Very  often  the 
make-up  of  a  classified  page  is  dealt 
with  in  a  way  that  will  increase  its 
reader  attention  or  reader  interest,  or 
increase  the  readability  of  the  page  so 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  exactly 
what  he  is  looking  for  with  the  least 
effort  and  the  minimum  waste  of  time. 
Tliat  is  very  important  to  remember 
in  the  make-up  of  a  classified  section. 

“But,  more  important  than  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  setting,  a  make-up 
that  will  produce  the  most  revenue 
that  you  can  possibly  get  out  of  any 
given  volume  of  business.  Our  paper 
formerly  set  copy  in  agate  type,  on  a 
6*/2  point  base.  This  enabled  contract 
advertisers,  who  paid  at  a  line  rate, 
to  get  more  words  per  line  and  more 
copy  in  a  given  space.  We  changed 
from  that  to  a  six  point  body,  which 
means  that  the  contract  advertiser  is 
going  to  get  fewer  words  to  the  line, 
and,  of  course,  use  larger  space  in  his 
copy. 

"We  formerly  gave  them  nothing 
but  a  nonpareil  cap  heading;  we  now 
give  them  10  and  12  point,  because 
that  increases  space,  and  as  we  in- 
ciea.se  space  we  increase  revenue. 

Abbreviations  Listed 

“In  addition  to  that  we  have  adopted 
an  abbreviation  system  to  be  used  for 
voluntary  advertisers  who  take  a  word 
rate.  In  other  words,  the  contract 
advertiser  is  encouraged  to  use  every¬ 
thing  that  we  can  think  of  to  make 
him  increase  space,  either  by  the  use 
of  larger  type  or  setting  the  whole  ad 
in  10  point  or  12  point,  or  through  the 
use  of  white  space  indentations  all 
around;  and  with  the  word  advertise¬ 
ment  we  try  to  economize  in  space. 
We  publish  daily,  on  our  classified 
page,  a  list  of  authorized  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  We  use  the  one  letter  ‘r’  for 
’room’.  For  instance,  we  will  say,  '4 
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TELEMATS 


ate 


tLe  raded 


itt 


tLi 


WORLD 


r.,  s.  p.,  g.,  etc.,’  meaning  ’4  rooms, 
sleeping  jjorch,  garage,  etc.’  We  will 
get  as  high  as  seven  and  10  words 
to  the  line  through  the  use  of  these 
authorized  abbreviations.  That  may 
sound  complicated,  but  I  am  sure  if 
you  see  an  ad  stating  ‘4  r.,’  that  will 
mean  ‘4  rooms’.  We  don’t  use  any 
abbreviations  that  are  not  clearly 
readable. 

Encouraqes  Abbreviations 

Our  competitors  do  not  use  this 
abbreviation  system.  The  metropolitan 
newspapers  use  it.  Our  compositors 
have  attempted  to  capitalize  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  no  giving  full  value 
to  readers,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find 
in  the  voluntary  copy  these  abbrevia¬ 
tions  are  very  widely  followed.  They 
come  and  give  us  an  ad  abbreviated 
that  way.  We  encourage  the  use  of 
these  abbreviations,  and  publish  in 
each  issue  of  our  classified  page  the 
abbreviations  we  use. 

“I  think  that  more  impiortant  than 
making  your  paper  readable  is  the 
fact  that  your  paper  must  make 
money  from  your  classified  ads,  and 
we  have  found  our  plan  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  public  has  taken  hold 
of  it  with  surprising  alacrity.  When 
it  was  in  operation  for  less  than  a 
month,  we  had  as  many  as  10  kicks 
a  day,  but  I  am  honestly  saying  that 
we  are  now  having  less  than  one  a 
week,  and  then  it  is  from  some  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  really  just  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  and  it  can 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  authorized  list  of  abbre¬ 
viations  that  is  given  to  one  and  all 
alike,  and  there  is  no  argument  there.” 

Note:  Comment  withheld  upon  ad¬ 
vice  of  counseL 

(Next  week:  “Balancing  the  Classified 
Department.") 


Talk  to  your  prospects 
when  they  feel  like 
BUYING/ 

Your  prospects  are  in  a  buying  frame  of  mind 
when  they  consult  Editor  &  Pi  busher  Market 
(iuide. 

They  turn  to  it  for  market  information.  They 
refer  to  it  when  making  their  plans  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

That's  the  time  to  talk  to  them.  That’s  when 
your  message  will  get  the  response  you  want. 

The  1938  Editor  &  Plblisher  Market  Guide 
will  be  issued  on  November  27th.  Forms  will 
close  on  November  18th. 

The  time  is  short.  Have  you  made  your  reser¬ 
vation  for  space? 

Position  guaranteed  on  page  with  survey  data. 

RATES: 

.S275 — one  page 
S154 — half  page 
$  85 — quarter  page 
•S  55 — eighth  page 
S  33 — sixteenth  page 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rate  Increases 
By  Four  Papers — 
Cite  Higher  Costs 

Advances  Announced  in 
Seattle  and  Oklahoma  City — 
Seattle  Star  Rotes  Unchanged 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Increased  cost  of  production  was  the 
basic  reason  given  by  four  newspapers 
for  subscription  price  raises,  effective 
this  month.  Papers  announcing  rate 
increases  were  the  Seattle  Times, 
Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

The  Seattle  Times,  which  publishes 
afternoons  and  Sunday,  beginning 
Nov.  1,  increased  its  carrier  home- 
delivered  rates  to  $1.15  per  month  for 
daily  and  Sunday;  75  cents  per  month 
for  daily  only.  Former  rates  were  90 
cents  for  daily  and  Sunday,  and  60 
cents  for  daily  only.  There  is  no 
change  in  Sunday  only,  the  price  re¬ 
maining  10  cents.  Single  copy  price 
of  the  daily  Times  in  Seattle  and  else¬ 
where  has  been  increased  from  three 
to  five  cents. 

Second  Raise  for  Timet 

The  subscription  rate  increase,  in 
the  case  of  the  Times,  is  the  second, 
the  first  having  been  made  in  October, 
1935.  Mail  subscription  prices  are  also 
being  increased.  General  C.  B. 
Blethen  is  publisher  of  the  Times. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  pub¬ 
lished  mornings  and  Sundays,  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  home-delivered  rate 
of  $1.15  for  daily  and  Sunday  and  75 
cents  a  month  for  daily  only.  The 
former  rates  were  $1  per  month  daily 
and  Sunday  and  60  cents  per  month 
for  daily  only.  The  Post-Intelligencer 
is  making  no  change  in  its  street  price 
daily,  already  charging  five  cents  a 
copy  daily  and  10  cents  on  Sunday. 
Certain  revisions  are  also  being  made 
in  the  paper’s  mail  subscription  rates. 
In  its  announcement  to  readers,  the 
Post-Intelligencer  referred  to  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  other  cities,  citing  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
Spokane.  John  Boettiger  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

Star  Rates  Unchanged 

The  Seattle  Star,  published  after¬ 
noons  only,  has  not  raised  its  sub¬ 
scription  rates,  continuing  to  sell  at 
60  cents  per  month  and  three  cents 
a  copy  on  the  street. 

At  Oklahoma  City,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  announced  sub¬ 
scription  rate  increases,  effective  Oct. 
30,  because  of  increased  production 
cost.  The  weekly  rate  for  city  de¬ 
livery  of  both  papers,  including  Sun¬ 
day,  has  been  increased  from  25  to 
30  cents.  Cost  of  local  delivery  of 
either  paper,  daily  and  Sunday,  has 
been  raised  from  18  to  20  cents.  The 
newsstand  price  of  the  Evening  Times 
has  been  increased  from  three  to  five 
cents,  while  newsstand  price  of  the 
Daily  Oklcihoman  remains  unchanged 
at  five  cents  and  10  cents  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman. 

The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  Democrat,  morning, 
increased  their  street  prices  on  Nov. 
1  from  two  cents  to  three  cents  daily. 
Weekly  rates  were  raised  from  12 
cents  to  15  cents,  with  a  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  of  65c  as  compared  to  the 
previous  50c  rate. 

Subscription  rates  of  the  Richmond 
(Cal.)  Independent  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  10  cents  to  60  cents  a  month. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
3-cent  afternoon  newspaper,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  price  on  newsstands  and 
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otherwise  outside  of  Richmond  to  five 
cents  a  copy,  effective  immediately. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Ptess  Association  in  urging  more  eco¬ 
nomical  circulation  practices-  among 
members  was  climaxed  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 
Telegram  recently,  which  showed  that 
all  N.Y.S.P.A.  members  are  now  get¬ 
ting  3c  for  their  papers.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  Kingston  Freeman,  which 
gets  4c.  The  Telegram  raised  its  price 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents. 

More  on  Radio  Promotion 

AS  A  FOLLOW-UP  on  our  recent 

symposium  on  radio  rendering  a 
value  aid  to  newspaper  circulation 
promotion  (Editor  &  Publisher,  Oct. 
9,  page  9) ,  we  recently  received  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  Donald  Mc- 
Wain,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  promotion  manager.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  papers’  radio  station  WHAS 
is  used  to  instruct  listeners  about  fea¬ 
tures  and  projects  of  the  newspapers 
rather  than  for  direct  circulation  ap¬ 
peal.  “We  definitely  refrain  from 
ballyhooing  special  mail  offers  or 
quoting  subscription  prices  on  the  air,” 
writes  Mr.  McWain. 

Radio  announcements  are  made  in 
advance  of  the  annual  Kentuckiana 
Woman’s  Institute,  informing  listeners 
of  various  features  on  the  week-long 
program.  Other  events  broadcast  in¬ 
clude  the  Courier-Journal  State  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee  and  the  Golden  Gloves  box¬ 
ing  tournament,  the  latter  being  spon¬ 
sored  commercially.  The  station  spon¬ 
sors  its  own  newscast,  independent  of 
a  newspaper  tie-up. 

When  the  two  newspapers  were 
raising  fimds  to  finance  a  clinic  for 
rehabiltation  of  infantile  paralysis  vic¬ 
tims,  the  station  put  on  two  shows, 
in  which  subscriptions  were  directly 
requested.  One  show  featured  local 
talent,  the  other — Morton  Downey. 

Another  indirect  tie-up  with  the  pa¬ 
pers  is  appearance  of  sports  writers 
and  other  newspaper  personalities  on 
WHAS  programs  to  discuss  specialized 
subjects  on  which  they  are  qualified 
to  speak.  New  features  and  contests 
are  also  “plugged”  by  means  of  spot 
announcements  in  advance  of  their 
appearance  in  the  newspapers,  but 
there  is  not  attempt  to  “sell”  subscrip¬ 
tions  over  the  air. 

■ 

APPOINTS  “SPECIAL" 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Post  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Small,  Spencer  &  Brewer,  Inc.,  as 
national  advertising  representatives. 


On  Raising  Rotes 
CORRIDOR  conversation  at  the  re¬ 
cent  ABC  Week  meetings  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  among  circulators  and  publish¬ 
ers,  dealt  largely  with  increasing  sub¬ 
scription  prices  in  order  to  get  added 
revenue.  Some  papers  are  raising 
rates  individually,  others  are  working 
with  small  regional  groups.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  learning  how 
rate  increases  are  being  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  about 
your  experience.  Address  your  com¬ 
munications  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

■ 

CHILD  LABOR  CASES 

Ratification  of  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  was  upheld  in  Kansas, 
Sept.  16,  by  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
It  had  been  challenged  on  the  grounds 
of  prior  rejection  by  the  state  and 
lapse  of  time  since  the  amendment 
was  submitted  by  Congress.  It  also 
involved  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  break  a  tie  vote  in  the 
Senate.  In  Kentucky  the  Court  of 
Appeals  declared  null  and  void  the 
ratification  of  the  Amendment.  The 
Kentucky  Attorney-General  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  appeal  the  case  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

■ 

NOVEL  HIT-RUN  HEAD 

A  story  of  a  hit-run  accident  fatal 
to  a  71-year-old  woman  was  given 
unusual  headline  treatment  by  the 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Forum  Oct. 
20.  It  carried  an  eight-column  caps 
streamer:  “Mr.  Hitskipper:  Woman 
You  Hit  Is  Dead,”  reading  into  a 
one-column  head  as  follows: 

YOU  LEFT  HER 

LYING  INJURED 

ON  THE  STREET 
Her  Skull  Was  Fractured  but  You 
Did  Not  Mind 
■ 

GAG  LAW  APPEALED 

Montreal,  Oct.  3 — Alberta’s  press 
censorship  act  and  the  banking  act  to 
complete  establishment  of  serial  credit 
in  the  Province  have  been  referred  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  they  exceed  the 
powers  of  the  Alberta  government. 
Premier  MacKenzie  King  annoimced 
it  is  likely  that  following  this  coimt’s 
decision,  no  matter  what  view  it  takes, 
an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London. 


Election  Day  Ad 
Makes  Bitter  Charges 

Readers  of  the  Boston  Pott  <(>,1 
morning  of  election  day,  Nov.  2,  wtre  I 
shocked  at  a  two-column  political  ad 
vertisement  imder  the  signature  rjj 
Dist.  Atty.  William  J.  Foley,  a  can 
didate  for  mayor,  accusing  the  New 
England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
and  its  parent  holding  corporatiwi,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
of  making  a  “desperate  effort  to  seize 
control  of  the  government  of  the  (5‘y 
of  Boston.  Allied  with  this  powerful 
corporation  are  James  M.  Curley  and 
Malcolm  E.  Nichols  .  .  .  working  hand 
in  hand  with  them,  on  orders  of  thii 
powerful  corporation,  is  Maurice  J 
Tobin,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  N.  £ 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,”  said  the  copy. 

Tobin  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston 
by  a  large  plurality. 

That  evening  and  the  following 
morning  all  the  Boston  papers  carried 
30- inch  front-page  ads,  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  New  England  tele¬ 
phone  company,  J.  J.  Robinson,  re¬ 
pudiating  the  accusation.  Francis  A. 
Barrett,  publicity  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  stated  to  an  Editor  &  Posusan 
correspondent  on  Wednesday  that  “So 
far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  it  is 
now  a  dead  issue.” 

Throughout  the  entire  mayoralty 
campaign,  the  Boston  Post  vigorously 
supported  Tobin. 

■ 

NEW  RADIO  SERVICE 

T.  L.  Christie  this  week  announced 
formation  of  Continental  Radio  Press 
with  offices  at  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  to  furnish  special  news  services 
and  news  features  to  radio  stations, 
advertising  agencies  and  commercial 
sponsors  of  programs.  Bureaus  will 
be  opened  in  other  cities.  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie,  who  has  the  title  of  executive 
editor  of  the  service,  formerly  was 
radio  editor  of  International  News 
Service  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau,  New  York. 

■ 

ADDS  RADIO  COURSE 

“The  Radio  in  Journalism”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  course  to  be  offered  by 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  winter  quarter, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  University  of 
Georgia.  Edward  C.  Crouse,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  and  director  of 
University  Theater,  will  teach  the 
course. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


NEW 

GOSS  RADIAL  ARM 

FLAT  ROUTER 

Less  Vibration 
Blower  Keeps  Work  Visible 

—  WRITE  TODAY  — 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  ...  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ’ 


Should  be  in  Every  Pressroom 


A  great  convenience  for  accurately  checking  thickness  of  plates 
and  blankets.  Handles  plates  up  to  18"  wide.  Can  be  used  to 
measure  depth  of  halftones  and  to  gauge  type  setting  matrices 
. . .  truly  a  universal  gauge.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

RUAV  flA  910  EAST  138th  STREET 

•  HwCi  W  (at  East  River).  NEW  YORK 
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Press  Aided  in 
Cnishing  Tammany 

continued  from  page  3 


As  for  the  potency  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion,  which  is  the  primary  field  of 
newspapers  in  a  democracy,  the  elec¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  people  can  be 
aroused  by  disinterested  press  com¬ 
ment. 

‘‘The  Eagle  has  long  held  the  view 
that  many  newspapers,  because  of 
their  independence  of  political  parties 
and  factions,  have  been  too  aloof  in 
dealing  with  ‘practical’  politics.  The 
power  of  bosses  and  machines  comes 
from  their  attention  to  minor  issues 
and  candidates.  When  district  lead¬ 
ers  and  organization  heads  get  their 
committees,  convention  delegates  and 
minor  candidates  selected  they  can 
disregard  anything  the  newspapers 
may  say  about  important  ‘issues.’ 

“Mayer  LaGuardia,  with  tne  aid  of 
the  newspapers,  has  smashed  the 
Tammany  machine  in  New  York  City, 
but  newspapers  can  help  prevent  its 
return  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  smaller  details  of  ‘practical’ 
politics.” 

"Real  Aid  to  Voter*" 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  president  and 
publisher.  Daily  Mirror:  “The  radio 
was  the  principal  weapon  of  Hitler 
when  he  was  rising  to  power  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  people  of  that  nation  by  using 
a  vigorous  oratorical  style.  This  also 
has  been  true  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  the  case  of  Huey  Long  and 
others. 

“I  believe  radio  has  reached  the 
point  now  where  every  one  is  using 
it  and  thus  it  becomes  ineffective,  one 
speaker  offsetting  the  other.  One  can¬ 
didate  yells  just  as  loud  and  just  as 
long  as  the  other,  so  there  is  a  radio 
stalemate  that  leaves  the  listeners  be¬ 
wildered. 

“Newspapers  at  the  same  time  have 
regained  their  importance,  and  that 
importance  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  restraint  and  accuracy  of  their 
political  reporting.  Newspaper  report¬ 
ing  of  politics,  and  the  comments  and 
interpretations  placed  upon  the 
events,  are  standing  out  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  matter  of  giving 
real  aid  to  the  voters.  In  my  opinion 
the  newspaper  editorial  page  has  come 
into  its  former  effectiveness. 

“On  the  Mirror  we  leaned  over 
backwards  to  be  objective  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  candidates  and 
to  present  the  issues  fairly  and  as 
simply  and  graphically  as  possible. 
We  centered  our  energies  on  getting 
as  good  a  council  as  possible,  as  there 
really  were  some  remarkable  people 
running  for  office.” 

Tammany’s  defeat  was  in  the  inter¬ 
national  spotlight  Wednesday.  The 
British  press,  despite  its  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  international  cdfairs,  gave 
more  space  to  the  story  than  has  been 
given  before  to  a  New  York  City 
election. 

I^e  London  Times  commented  edi¬ 
torially;  “A  reform  administration 
which  is  put  in  to  clear  up  a  mess 
usually  is  either  ineffective  or  makes 
so  many  enemies  that  it  fails  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  next  election.  A  charge  of 
ineffectiveness  certainly  could  not  be 
brought  against  Mayor  LaGuardia. 
His  first  term  has  given  New  York 
four  years  of  good  government.  Cor¬ 
ruption  and  party  jobbery  to  a  great 
have  been  eliminated.  The 
^lice  force  which  had  a  bad  name 
h^  been  reorganized  and  now  is  more 
efficient  than  at  any  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city.” 

Considerable  interest  also  was 


shown  in  Dewey’s  election.  A  typical 
headline  appearing  in  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  said:  “New  York  Ends  Century  of 
Graft.” 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
I  Tim*  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line  whan  sanding 
with  ordar.  Ads  chargad  to  astab- 
lishad  accounts  will  ba  billad  for  tha 
countad  numbar  of  linas. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Minimum  spaca,  thraa  linas.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  snibscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
any  subject  connected  with  newspaper  or 
advertising.  Uur  reference  department  is 
well  organ. zed  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg,  ^iew  York  City 


Newspaper  Appraising 


Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses',  including  goodwill  value. 

MEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bidg.,  Times  Square,  f\ew  York 


News  Bureau  For  Sole 


Central  Pennsylvania  News  Bureau,  netting 
I|>:2,U00,  cash  sale  only.  AjuiI  best  oiler 
immediately  and  proof  ability  to  handle 
deal.  Box  21174,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Daily  newspaper  t'lorida  resort  city.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  poesiuilities.  Pecui.ar  cir¬ 
cumstances  peiuiit  sale  at  complete  price 
$5,000.  Write,  wire  or  call  J.  E.  rran- 
seli,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
AO  leases'  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Aashville,  Mich. 
The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Est.  i898. 
National  Newspaper  Brokers,  Uihees  Jack- 
sou,  Michigan,  and  837  W,  5th  Et., 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Newspapers  Waated 

Will  buy  or  lease  small  city  daily  or  good 
exclusive  weekly  financed  with  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  down.  Box  2800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CircalatioB  Preaietiea 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,'  Indianapolis. 


Phete-Eagraviug  Equipmeat  For  Sale 


Photo-engravlnx  Equipment  and  Metals 
£.  T.  BULLEBARUER  CO. 
lie  John  St.  588  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  young  man  experienced  in  classified 
to  develope  department  on  small  daily. 
$25.00  per  week  to  start.  Tell  all  first 
letter  and  photograph.  Box  2865,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help  Waated 


Seeking  a  connection?  Write  today  for  reg¬ 
istration  form  for  any  type  of  newspaper 
or  publishing  field  position,  whether  ex¬ 
ecutive,  advertising,  news,  mechanical, 
circulation  or  promotion. 

FERNALD’S  EOHANQE,  INC.  Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Waated 


Advertising  Manager — 37 ;  married,  18 
years'  experience.  Last  12  years  with 
paper  considered  advertising  model. 
Marked  ability  for  developing  retail 
trade  through  newspaper  promotion. 
Recommendations.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  R.  W.  Clarke,  Escanaba,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Circulation  Manager — Young  (under  40). 
Increased  small  paper  over  180%  in  four 
years.  Splendid  record  in  pre.-ent  posi¬ 
tion  on  City  Desk  of  larger  paper.  Ha.v 
ambitions  to  achieve  wh.ch  appear 
blocked  at  present.  Can  increase  your 
circulation  and  make  money  for  you. 
Thoroughly  capable  handling  any  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  JO. 000.  Would  like  reason¬ 
able  salary,  plus  commission,  bonus  or 
increase  for  achievement.  If  you  con¬ 
template  a  change,  let’s  la'k  it  over. 
Box  2877,  Kd.tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  Now  drawing  good 
salary,  record  proves  ability  10  build  any 
l>ublication.  Commission  or  will  lease 
press  run.  Cily  niu^t  be  30,000  or  mure. 
Box  2844,  Edilor  &  Publi.sher. 


Circulation  Manager — Eeverul  years'  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phusxis  of  work.  Elli- 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  refereiice.s.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  2857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Now  employed.  Seeks 
liosiiion  on  newspaper  that  wants  to 
build  circulation  on  sound  hnsis  that  will 
meet  A.B.C.  tes't  and  sell  the  advertisers 
merchandise.  Can  build  iin  organized 
circulation  department.  Twenty  years’ 
experience,  clean  record,  good  collector, 
can  operate  economically.  Will  come 
for  interview.  Box  2820,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — 17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily  newspapers.  Handles 
men  well  and  gets  good  production. 
Knows  I.  T.  U.  law  and  modern  com¬ 
posing  room  production  methods.  Now 
employed  in  30  machine  plant.  Desire 
for  change  purely  personal.  References 
furnished.  Interview  may  be  arranged. 
Wire  or  write  Box  2872,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  room  foreman  seeks-  change,  25 
years'  experience,  non-union,  sober,  de¬ 
pendable,  good  health,  ten  years  present 
job,  references.  Know  how  to  handle 
men  and  costs.  Box  2876,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor’s  Assistant,  talented  writer,  college 
graduate,  24.  Four  years  news’paper  and 
magazine  experience.  Travel  anywhere. 
Box  2882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Beporter-wrlter,  26,  New  York  experience, 
wants  spot  on  fast-moving,  medium-sized 
daily.  Box  2886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotyper  •  Webb  Pressman,  Eighteen 
years’  experience.  Wet  or  dry  mats; 
married;  reliable;  desire  change.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  2878,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


14  Yeats  of — 

ADITEBTISINO 
SALES  PROMOTION 
MARKET  ANALYSIS 
available  to  manufacturer,  publisher  or 
sales  company;  by  young  man  of  36. 
Protestant,  married  and  prefers  a  tough 
job  in  a  town  of  over  10,UU0. 

Box  2854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DETECTIVE 
Services  of  experienced  man  in  marketing 
analysis  and  merchandising  available. 
During  past  five  years  has  served  many 
prominent  advertising  agencies.  Ideally 
qualified  to  assist  publisher  or  agency 
in  coordinating  promotion  and  marketing 
plans.  Box  2870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatiaas  Woatad 


DOES  YOXJR  NEWSPAPER 
NEED  AN  EXECUTIVE? 

Does  your  newspaper  need  the  services 
of  an  experienced  executive!  If  so,  this 
is  a  personal  message  to  you,  from  one 
who  baa  had  a  wide  range  of  successful 
experience  and  who  appends  his  name 
to  thia  advertisement. 

EXPERIENCE: 

Business  Manager  of  The  American 
Weekly,  large  Sunday  magazine,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  There  he  dealt 
with  production,  distribution  and  business 
problems  generally. 

Publisher  of  his  own  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  two  in  number.  There  he  made 
mergers,  made  advertising  rales  and  con¬ 
tracts,  wrote  and  sold  advertising  and 
bad  intimate  relations  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Both  papers  made  money, 

Washington  correspondent  for  important 
newspapers  in  the  United  Stales  and 
Japan,  with  consequent  knowledge  of  na¬ 
tional  politics  and  legislation. 

Editorial  writer,  reporter,  circulation 
manager  of  a  small  daily,  college  corres- 
linndent,  and  as  a  boy,  hand  compositor 
and  press  apjirenticc. 

References  will  he  furnished  fully,  in¬ 
cluding  the  name  of  a  iiatioually  known 
liublisber. 

Executive  jmsition  wanted,  as  head  of 
department  or  with  entire  responsibility. 
Inquiries-  desired  from  iniblicntions  with¬ 
out  regard  to  size,  iirnvided  there  is  a 
real  opportunity.  C<>m|>ensntion  to  fit  the 
situation,  preferably  with  bonus  and  stock 
option. 

WELLS  F.  HARVEY 

111  South  Clay  St., 

Sturgis,  Michigan. 


Aggregsive  young  circulation  executive  de¬ 
sires  connection  as  road  man  or  depart¬ 
mental  executive.  Possess  tho'-oinrh  knowl. 
edge  of  city,  country,  atreet  sales,  insur¬ 
ance  and  boy  iironiotion.  well  tiained  in 
“Little  Merchant’’  plan.  Age  26,  mar¬ 
ried;  furnish  excellent  references.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  2888,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Brilliant  editorial  writer  and  executive,  now 
editing  influential  small  daily,  seeks  wider 
field.  In  present  position  eight  years. 
Mature,  conaervativp.  invaluable  assist¬ 
ant  to  pnblitrber.  Strictly  sober,  public 
speaker  and  civic  worker.  References 
furnished.  What  have  you  to  offer? 
Box  2871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Capable,  employed  newspaper  man  with 
experience  in  various  departments  seeks 
new  connection  as  executive.  Box  2876. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Services  of  capable  newspaperman  avail¬ 
able  for  city  desk  or  reporting  job.  C.  E. 
Bray,  89  Maple  Ave.,  Chillicotbe,  Ohio. 

Well-seasoned  executive,  experienced  in 
both  Circulation  and  Advertising,  age 
47.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Wanta 
position  as  department  head.  Joseph  H. 
Monahan,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


Wide-awake  newsman,  ten  years  managing 
editor  on  daily  with  7,000  circulation, 
wants  job  on  larger  daily  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future.  Secure  in  present 
position,  but  desirous  of  change  as  soon 
as  possible.  Graduate  from  outstanding 
journalism  college.  Thirty,  single,  sober, 
no  fly-by-night.  Experienced  in  all  lines 
of  news  work,  but  prefer  sports  or  desk 
assignment.  Box  2884,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


Yale  graduate,  English  honors,  wanting 
newspaper  experience,  wants  position  as 
cub  reporter,  copy  boy.  Salary  s-econdary; 
will  travel.  Box  2881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  man,  college  trained,  Broadway  and 
around  New  York  columnist;  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Guarantee  build  theatrical  de¬ 
partment,  increase  advertising.  Steadily- 
employed,  dissatisfied.  Box  2885,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


$36  buys  services  reporter,  desk  man;  ex¬ 
perienced  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  smaller 
dailies.  Box  2831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEN  .  . .  READ  . . .  USED  . . . 

SOMEWHERE  THEBE  IS  AN  EMPLOYER  THAT  IS  SEEKING  YOUR 
SERVICES  AND  WHERE  THERE  IS  A  JOB  TO  BE  DONE. 

WITH  A  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  THAT  INSURES  AN  ADEQUATE 
AUDIENCE,  EMPLO'YERS  INSTINCTIVELT  TURN  TO  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  WANT-ADS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THEIR  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS. 

CONCENTRATE  YOUR  EFFORTS  . . . 

TOU’LL  SAVE  TIME  BY  TELLING  TOUR  STORY  ON  THIS  VERT  PAGE 
— SMALL,  BUT  EFFECTIVE,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITS  THE  RATE  SCHED¬ 
ULE. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Readers 
Atk  Some 
QeettioH* 


THIS  FIRST  ISSUE  in  November 
seems  to  mark  “defense  of  the  press” 
week.  You’ll  recall  a  year  ago,  when 
the  press-haters  and 
pinkos  celebrated  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  as  a  smashing  de¬ 
feat  for  newspapers. 

Superficial  examina¬ 
tion  then  and  cool  reflection  since 
have  indicated  the  unsoundness  of 
that  judgment.  This  week’s  mail 
brings  another  indignant  inquiry,  on 
another  phase  of  newspaper  perform¬ 
ance — subtle  influence  of  advertising 
on  the  news — and  Shop  Talk  believes 
again  that  our  inquirer  leaped  to  a 
virtual  conclusion  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

His  name  is  Nelson  A.  White,  of 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  and  his  topic  is 
the  reporting  of  the  recent  deaths  of 
many  people  from  a  remedy  called 
“elixir  of  sulfanilamide.”  He  writes: 

"Some  years  ago  a  New  York  fille 
de  joie  was  found  dead — some  say  by 
suicide,  some  hint  murder — in  a  ra¬ 
vine  in  a  public  park.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  the  case  a  great  play. 
Somehow,  they  discovered  that  the 
dead  woman  had  a  daughter  of  school 
age  living,  unknown  and  unknowing, 
in  a  little  New  Jersey  town.  They 
hounded  this  girl,  ran  her  pictiu^  on 
the  front  page,  gave  her  life  history. 
Though  she  was  a  private  citizen  and 
had  done  no  one  harm,  she  was 
treated  to  such  a  persecution  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  she  took  her  own  life. 

"That  was  news! 

“Last  week  a  medical  Arm  placed 
an  untried  drug  on  sale,  containing 
among  other  ingredients  a  substance 
named  sulfanilamide.  They  called  the 
mixture  ‘elixir  of  sulfanilamide’. 
Forty-six  miserable  humans  took  the 
.stuff  to  cure  their  diseases.  They 
died.  Yet  I  have  searched  in  vain 
the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  for 
any  mention  of  the  name  of  the  firm 
that  did  this  thing. 

“Isn’t  it  news? 

“Isn’t  the  public  entitled  to  know? 

“As  a  defender  of  the  press  who  is 
rapidly  losing  his  faith  in  it,  I  should 
appreciate  your  enlightening  me. 
Could,  just  by  chance,  the  drug  firm 
be  a  present  or  potential  national  ad¬ 
vertiser?  I  wonder.” 

Answering  the  last  question  first, 
the  firm  in  question  is  not  listed  in 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

that  “nine  out  of  ten  persons  who  had 
been  given  a  proprietary  elixir  of  sul¬ 
fanilamide  died  recently  in  Tulsa. 
Okla.”  That  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Oct.  23.  The  first  stories  we  saw  in 
newspapers  were  on  Oct.  24.  The 
Herald  Tribune  named  the  proprietary 
drug  firm.  Other  stories  that  came  to 
our  notice  did  not. 

While  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
may  be  regarded  as  expert  in  such 
matters,  its  publication  does  not  make 
news  privileged.  A  newspaper  taking 
the  Journal  as  its  authority  assumed 
all  the  risks  of  a  whopping  libel  suit 
if  it  developed  that  the  Journal  was 
mistaken  either  as  to  the  source  of 
the  remedy,  or  as  to  its  responsibility 
for  the  several  deaths.  No  public 
official  had  acted  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  court  record.  Any  newspaper 
which  printed  the  story  without  the 
name  of  the  drug  house  was  doing  its 
full  duty:  those  which  took  the  chance 
of  naming  the  firm  in  advance  of 
official  action  filled  the  measure  to 
overflowing.  Present  or  prospective 
national  advertising  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decision. 

The  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  voices 
the  physician’s  ethical  and  commercial 
opposition  to  self-medication,  often, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  with  ample 
justification.  Sulfanilamide  prepara¬ 
tions  have  proven  efficacious  in  certain 
grave  infections,  notably  those  caused 
by  streptococci.  Almost  every  phar¬ 
maceutical  firm  has  one  or  more  form¬ 
ulae  of  its  own  embodying  the  drug, 
several  being  approved  by  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  The  Massengill  firm’s  prep¬ 
aration  was  not  among  those  approved, 
nor  has  any  similar  stock  preparation 
been  approved. 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  been  properly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  possibility  that  re¬ 
ports  of  cures  in  “hopeless”  cases 
would  be  followed  by  a  flood  of  sul¬ 
fanilamide  preparations,  and  that 
many  doctors,  moved  by  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  the  authentic  case  re¬ 
ports,  would  use  the  drug  for  every¬ 
thing  that  did  not  respond  to  ordinary 
treatment. 

Something  like  that  happened.  The 
drug  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
used  to  treat  tuberculosis,  gonorrhea, 
and  a  lot  of  other  bug  conditions  re¬ 
mote  from  streptococcic  infection.  Re- 
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any  standard  directory  of  advertisers  suit  have  not  always  been  as  expected. 


in  any  medium.  What  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  did,  we  don’t  know. 
We  do  know  that  we  read  the  name 
of  the  firm — the  S.  E.  Massengill  Co., 
of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  New  York — in 
the  Jourtial  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Oct.  24,  and  the  New  York 
Swi  of  Oct.  30.  The  first  two  were 
factual  reports  of  the  deaths  sup¬ 
posedly  resulting  from  the  mixture; 
the  third  was  a  report  of  the  seizure 
of  a  quantity  of  the  stuff  by  U.  S. 
^ifficials  in  New  York  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  adulterated  product. 
•  *  * 

THE  NAME  of  the  firm  was  news. 

It  was  of  public  interest.  Its  pub¬ 
lication  was  also  potentially  libelous, 
considering  the  in¬ 
complete  reports  of 
the  widely  scattered 
deaths  attributed  to 
the  bottled  mixture 
the  firm  had  shipped. 
The  story  assumed  importance  when 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  reported 
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It  is  not  a  dangerous  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  experts  who  know  its  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Diethylene  glycol,  the  solvent 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Massengill  firm,  is  not  in  itself  notably 
toxic,  even  though  its  use  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  food  products.  The  com¬ 
bination  evidently  produced  conse¬ 
quences  not  anticipated,  nor  yet  com¬ 
pletely  determined. 

This  is  a  contingency  that  the 
A.  M.  A.  paper  has  brought  to  light  in 
connection  with  other  remedies  en¬ 
joying  a  vogue  first  among  physicians 
alert  to  novelties  and  then  among  the 
hypochondriacs  who  like  to  keep  their 
amateur  standing.  Some  of  the  chem¬ 
ists’  latest  discoveries  are  too  power¬ 
ful  for  use  by  amateurs,  however, 
and  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  hitting  hard 
at  their  free  availability  to  the  ailing 
public.  That’s  how  this  story  got  into 
print.  Its  kinship  with  the  suicide  of 
the  New  Jersey  school  girl  mentioned 
by  Mr.  White  is  still  not  wholly  clear 
to  us. 


SOME  readers  expect  Shop  Talk  to 
have  all  the  answers.  Mr.  White  put 
it  up  to  us  to  solve  a  complex  com¬ 
bination  of  medical, 
advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  ethics.  Comes 
now  Arthur  Bur- 
rowes.  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press,  with  a  problem 
we’ll  let  him  state  in  his  own  words: 

■■'The  Associated  Press,  in  its  night 
report  Oct.  26,  carried  an  item  con¬ 
cerning  defiance  of  Archbishop  Ed¬ 
ward  Mooney  of  Detroit  by  Social 
Justice,  Father  Coughlin’s  late  organ. 
This  AP  dispatch  quotes  a  Monsignor 
Doyle,  writing  to  the  managing  editor 
of  Social  Justice  asking  for  publication 
of  the  archbishop’s  statement  and  end¬ 
ing  with  these  words: 

“  ‘The  archbishop’s  directions  in  this 
matter  are  given  in  accordance  with 
Papal  instructions  regarding  the  su¬ 
pervision  which  an  ordinary  must 
exercise  over  publications  edited  by 
Catholics  within  his  diocese.’ 

“Surely  this  does  not  mean  what  it 
says.  Surely  it  means  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  (bishop)  exercises  supervision 
over  Catholic  publications  owned  by 
the  diocese.  If  any  Catholic  bishop 
anywhere  in  America  is  attempting 
to  ej.ercise  supervision  over  a  secular 
newspaper  through  some  Catholic  em¬ 
ploye,  I,  for  one,  want  to  know  it. 

I  am  a  Catholic,  but  in  the  25  years 
I  have  been  connected  with  a  daily 
newspaper  in  this  city,  home  of  a 
bishop  and  headquarters  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  diocese,  I  have  never  had  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  bishop  attempting  to  exer¬ 
cise  supervision  or  give  advice  on 
what  to  print  or  not  to  print.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  expressions  from 
other  editors  on  this  subject. 

“I  doubt  exceedingly  if  Michael 
Williams’  Commonweal  in  New  York 
is  subject  to  any  churchman  in  au¬ 
thority.  A  bishop  probably  can  brow¬ 
beat  a  publisher  of  a  Catholic  news¬ 
paper,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  to  print  or 
leave  out  certain  matter,  but  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  bishop  and  the 
publisher  is  more  like  that  between 
an  advertiser  and  daily  publisher  in 
the  secular  field.  It  all  depends  on  the 
courage  of  the  publisher  and  how 
badly  he  needs  succor  from  the  bishop 
or  advertiser. 

"There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
newspaper  reporters  seek  advice  on 
phraseology  from  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  churchmen.  Probably 
there  should  be  more  contact  between 
newspapermen  and  men  of  the  cloth, 
but,  as  for  supervision,  it  is  ridiculous. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  AP  in  Detroit 
accepted  a  misleading  statement  like 
that  attributed  to  Monsignor  Doyle.” 


An 
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LET  Shop  Talk  add  its  testimony  to 
that  of  Mr.  Burrowes.  In  almost  as 
long  a  period  of  wrriting  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  this  writer 
has  never  felt  a  milli¬ 
gram  of  pressure  from 
any  religious  interest. 
If  the  hierarchy  of 
the  two  Catholic  dioceses  covering 
New  York  have  ever  laid  eyes  on  any 
product  of  this  disciple’s  pen,  they 
have  never  given  any  sign  of  it. 
Our  acquaintance  includes  maybe  a 
dozen  Catholic  editors  of  secular  and 
semi-religious  publications,  and  none 
of  them  would  take  an  order  from  any 
clergyman  to  put  this  in  or  keep  that 
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out.  Tlie  question  has  never  aritn 
however,  around  here. 

TTie  monsignor  quoted  by  Mr.  Bur. 
rowes  evidently  p>araphrased  hk 
"Papal  instructions”  to  the  point  of 
conveying  a  meaning  not  <‘xpreaiad 
nor  implied  in  those  in.structMi^ 
The  bishops  have  always  had  the  du^ 
of  censoring  devotional  books  publidi. 
ing  within  their  jurisdictions,  entirtiy 
with  the  object  of  keeping  them  ia 
line  with  the  church’s  doctrine  and 
practice.  They  undoubtedly  exercke 
supervision  over  publications  which 
might  be  considered  to  express  thek 
views,  even  unofficially.  They  hast 
the  right,  under  recognized  chunk 
discipline,  to  control  the  iitterani^ 
of  clergy  within  their  dioceset.iik> 
moot  point  when  Father  Coughlin 
working  at  top  speed.  And  probabiy 
the  American  bishops  have  Papal  ao* 
thority  to  prevent  Father  Coughlin  or 
any  other  priest,  speaking  or  writ^ 
as  a  priest,  from  attacking  civil  an. 
thority  on  purely  civil  questions. 

As  for  interference  with  the  secular 
press  through  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  occupying  editorial  position; 
no  one  who  fairly  appraises  the  astula. 
ness  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  can  credit  it  for  a  moment 
Against  a  Catholic  editor  who  per. 
•sistently  libeled  the  church  or  ik 
doctrines  or  its  government  in  print 
a  bishop  might  eventually  inve^  a 
.sentence  of  excommunication  after  all 
other  measures  had  failed.  That 
would  be  under  the  processes  of  the 
canon  law.  A  bishop  might  reply  to 
a  printed  attack  he  considered  un¬ 
founded  with  a  public  statement  like 
any  other  public  official,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  with  the  same  pron^ 
nence  given  the  original  article.  Mor 
probably,  he  would  send  a  letter  to 
the  editor.  Catholic,  Jew,  ProteitiM 
or  unbeliever,  setting  forth  the  facti 
and  asking  for  their  publication.  And 
we  have  heard  of  priests  denounce 
to  their  congregations  newspapaa 
which  published  pieces  which  put  the 
church  in  a  bad  light. 

But  in  common  sense,  these  mea¬ 
sures  are  rare.  There  are  about 
20,600,000  Catholics  in  the  Unitai 
States,  according  to  a  1935  census  by 
the  Christian  Herald.  Most  of  tboi 
are  in  the  large  cities.  Most  of  them 
are  sensitive  to  news  affecting  thek 
faith.  Metropolitan  newspapers  tshi 
extraordinary  care  not  to  offead 
groups  of  this  size  by  careless  or 
malicious  handling  of  news  affecthN 
them,  and  they  need  neither  a  Catho¬ 
lic  editorial  man  nor  a  word  from  tht 
bishop  to  watch  carefully. 

A  case  in  point  arose  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  a  priest  and  a  young 
woman  were  killed  by  the  latter’i 
husband  in  a  situation  that  was  mode 
to  order  for  the  tabloids.  Every  New 
York  paper  hit  the  story  hard,  and 
the  only  influence  the  New  Yoik 
clergy  had  on  its  handling  was  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  priest  had  bees 
relieved  of  his  parish  several  months 
previously  following  a  severe  illnesk 
and  was  undergoing  mental  treatinsol 
at  a  New  York  hospital.  That  was 
checked,  proven  accurate  and  printed. 

What  the  Catholic  clergy  did  there, 
is  neither  censorship  nor  propagandgj 
nor  the  supervision  implied  by  the 
Detroit  monsignor.  His  implication  is 
absurd  on  its  face  to  anyone  who 
moves  in  both  Catholic  and  newspapw 
circles,  and  the  AP  correspondent,  as 
Mr.  Burrowes  says,  should  have  seen 
in  it  a  story  far  more  important  tiuB 
any  “defiance”  of  the  Detroit  arA- 
bishop  by  Father  Coughlin’s  paper. 
It  the  Catholic  Church  intended  to 
censor  the  work  of  all  Catholic  edt 
torial  workers;  that  indeed  would  be 
news!  But  don’t  look  for  it  in  to¬ 


morrow  s  paper. 
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